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foreword 


It  is  lapossible  to  draft  final  atandarda  for  a  field 
of  huaan  widvaTor  so  fluid  as  the  conduct  of  an  institution  for  de- 
linquent children*  Ersn  the  most  precise  standards  drafted  today  will, 
bx  rirtue  of  exfanding  knowledge,  be  out  of  date  tomorrow.  The  stan- 
dards coBtained  in  this  docunent,  howerer,  are  neither  final  nor 
finished*  The  doouasnt  is  produced  in  its  present  tentative  form  so 
tliat  training  school  superintendents  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
wlop^ent  of  institutional  treatoent  programs  for  delinquent  children 
can  rerlev  this  work  in  progress  and  submit  their  coaments.  After 
Mffioient  tiJM  has  elapsed  to  giro  those  interested  an  opportunity 
to  reTlssr  and  test  this  material  and  submit  their  comments  to  the 
Gbilck>«n's  Bureau,  the  document  will  be  reissued  In  a  more  finished 
form  mnA  without  the  term  ■^tentatire"  in  the  title*  Eren  in  its 
"•final"feni,  however,  it  will  never  be  truly  final.  It  can  only 
Mnw  as  a  general  program  guide  along  the  path  of  developsMnt  of 
inati%«ti«nal  practice  which  those  responsible  for  institutional  ad- 
ministration must  walk  In  the  light  of  the  particular  conditions  af- 
fectinc  the  individual  institutions* 

These  standards  were  formulated  as  a  result  of  requests 
made  to  the  Children's  Bureau  by  two  voluntary  national  organisations 
concerned  with  institutions  for  delinquent  children,  the  National 
Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies  and  the  National  Association  of 
Training  Schools.  These  two  organizations,  which  merged  in  the  spring 
of  1953f  mre  both  concerned  with  the  need  to  have  some  objective 
stateaent  of  program  goals*  Both  had  cnilttees  appointed  for  the 
purpoM  of  establishing  standards  but  both  had  encountered  difficul- 
ties ki  getting  the  necessary  work  done  without  any  full-time  staff 
available.  For  some  time  the  Bureau  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
reqmest  of  the  two  organisations  since  the  single  staff  member  of  the 
ftireau  expert  on  Institutional  treatoMnt  for  delinquent  children 
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could  not  find  sufficient  time  to  develop  the  necessairy  working  doc- 
ument. It  was  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Project  in  July  of  1952  which  made  possible  the  first  step  toward 
the  compilation  of  these  standards. 

The  Project  was  established  as  an  independent  voluntary- 
effort,  supported  by  Foxindations,  particularly  the  Field  Foundation, 
and  housed  in  the  Bureau,  ^forking  closely  with  the  Children's  Bureau 
staff.  It  has  as  its  purpose  the  stimulation  of  State  and  local 
action  for  the  improvement  of  services  to  delinquent  children*  In 
order  to  carry  out  that  purpose  it  conceived  as  one  of  its  major 
functions  the  evolvement  of  standards  for  services  to  delinquent 
children.  Shortly  after  the  Project  was  established.  Commissioner 
Fred  Hohler,  then  executive  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Vfelfare, 
graciously  offered  the  seirvices  of  Charles  Leonard,  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  to  further  the 
Project's  program. 

During  the  three  months  that  Mr.  Leonard  was  with  th« 
Project,  he  drafted  a  preliminary  statement  of  standards  for  insti- 
tutions seirving  delinquent  children.  This  statement  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  discussion  at  a  conference  of 
persons  concerned  with  evolving  standards.  In  November  of  1952  such 
a  conference  was  held,  bringing  to  Washington  some  60  training 
school  superintendents  and  other  persons  directly  concerned  with  the 
field  of  institutional  treatment  for  delinquent  children.  It  was  a 
working  conference  and  the  bulk  of  the  participants'  time  was  spent 
in  small  workshops  concerned  with  one  or  another  section  of  the  Hia- 
terial  Ur.  Leonard  had  produced.  Each  section  was  revised  and  a  re- 
port of  the  workshop  revisions  was  made  at  a  general  section  of  the 
conference  and  received  full  discussion. 

Recorders'  notes  of  conference  discussion  were  used  by 
staff  members  of  the  Bureau  and  Project  staff  members  in  preparing 
this  tentative  statement  of  standards.  In  reviewing  these  standards 
the  reader  will  find  some  that  are  not  very  far  from  current  prac- 
tice and  some  that  would  require  considerable  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  training  school  before  practice  might  conform  to  them. 
This  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  document 
was  evolved.  It  involves,  in  part,  the  crucial  pr\>blem  in  the  formu- 
lation of  standards;  namely,  should  they  embody  the  ideal  regardless 
of  how  far  training  schools  may  be  from  that  ideal,  or  should  they 
reflect  the  best  current  practice,  or  should  they  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  representing  goals  that  might  well  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future.  The  document  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence represented,  for  the  most  part,  ideal  practice.  In  many  in- 
stances, conference  participants  made  no  substantial  change  in  the 
document  submitted  to  them.  In  others,  however,  they  deemed  a  par- 
ticular standard  either  unsound  or  impractical  and  brought  it  closer 
to  practice. 
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A  number  of  the  changes  suggested  by  conference  partic- 
ipants did  not  receive  unanimous  approval  from  the  conference, 
lilhere  conference  members  disagreed  about  a  particular  point,  the  fact 
of  this  disagreement  is  noted  and  the  various  points  made  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  are  summarized.  Readers  are  urged  to  con- 
sider both  the  points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of  disagreement. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  tentative  standards  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  steiff  meetings  of  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with 
dfillinquent  children  as  well  as  other  appropriate  conferences  and 
meetings.  The  Children's  Bureau  will  appreciate  receiving  copies  of 
reports  resulting  from  such  group  discussions  as  well  as  individual, 
opinions.  All  such  material  will  be  helpful  In  formulating  the  more 
finished  document. 

Pleviewers  of  this  material  are  also  urged  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  additional  aspects  or  areas  of  training  school  pro- 
grams irtiich  should  be  included  in  a  more  finished  document.  The 
drafters  of  this  material  are  aware  that  certain  matters  of  concern 
have  received  scant  or  no  attention.  Specifications  for  the  type 
of  legislation  needed  to  give  the  training  school,  its  officers,  and 
its  parent  agency  proper  legal  authority  and  protection  represent  one 
such  matter  or  area  of  concern.  Reviewers  of  this  document  doubtless 
will  have  still  other  additions  to  suggest. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  tentative  stan- 
dards are  intended  to  apply  to  public  instituticns  serving  delin- 
quent children.  Much  of  the  material  would  also  be  appropriate  to 
private  institutions,  but  certain aactions  of  it  would  require  sub- 
stantial modifications  before  the  entire  document  could  be  applied  to 
both  public  and  private  training  sdiools* 


MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  M.D. 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau 
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Any  working  philosophy  for  training  schools  out  of 
irtiloh  a  detailed  statement  of  program  goals  for  such  schools  ai^t 
grow  must  be  related  to  the  central  aim  of  the  institution*  Ihat 
is  expected  from  the  training  school  program?  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  upon  the  group  to  whoa  it  is  addressed*  The  eos* 
munity  at  large  usually  hopes  that  the  training  school  will  b«  abis 
to  change  the  youngster  placed  in  custody  so  that  he  will  perpttratt 
no  further  delinquent  acts*  At  a  BinlKim,  most  coasunities  expect 
the  training  school  to  contain  the  cooBitted  youth,  and,  at  Itast  for 
the  tine  of  coaniitment,  remove  "this  irritant"  from  the  stream  of 
conmunity  living* 

The  youngster  who  is  sent  to  the  training  school  usually 
has  a  much  different  expectation  than  the  oomunlty  irtilch  sends  hia. 
Viewing  his  connitment  as  a  punishasntf  the  youngster  arrives  at  the 
school  fearful,  suspicious,  and  distrustful  of  its  iatentions  toward 
him*  He  does  not  see  the  training  school  aa  a  source  of  help  in  re- 
lation to  his  difficulties  in  getting  along  in  society*  Indeed,  while 
he  may  recognize  the  need  to  conform  so  as  to  return  h^M  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  the  rare  delinquent  youngster  who  recognises  his  need 
for  help  in  terms  of  basic  adjustment* 

Those  worlcers  who  are  intimately  associated  with  the  pro- 
grams of  training  schools  are  resolved  to  demonstrate  to  the  jo\mg»X»r 
for  whom  they  have  responsibility  that  his  conception  of  the  school 
is  erroneous*  They  would,  if  they  could,  conduct  the  prograa  in  sueli 


1/  At  the  request  of  the  conference,  this  stateaent 
was  drafted  by  members  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  ihivenile  Delin- 
quency Project  staff  after  the  conference  adjourned* 
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a  way  that  It  waa  a  therapeutic  ag«nt  —  not  an  Inatnuient  of  pun- 
lahnent*  They  know  that  slaply  to  repress  or  suppress  the  delin- 
quent behavior  Is  not  enough*  Recognizing  the  manner  In  which  all 
components  of  the  human  personality  are  InterwoYen,  they  seek  to  dt- 
terolne  as  fully  as  possible  Just  why  each  child  was  unable  to  confers 
to  the  demands  of  his  connunlty.  To  the  fullest  possible  extent,  they 
provide  those  experiences  which  will  so  alter  a  child's  needs,  con- 
cepts, and  relationships  that  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  satlsfao- 
tory  and  satisfying  social  adjustment* 

Any  attempt  to  formulate  program  guides  for  these  insti- 
tutions which  will  be  useful  to  institutional  administrators  must  be 
related  to  the  alms  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools*  Herein  lies  the  central  problem  of  evolving  a  philosophy 
for  training  schools*  The  institutional  administrators  see  the  in- 
stitution as  a  treatment  agent.  But  what  kind  of  program  makes  it  a 
treatment  agent?  The  number  of  permutations  and  ccmbinations  of  the 
variables  that  make  up  the  institution  living  is  infinite.  Manipu- 
lation of  all  these  variables  is  usually  beyond  the  control  of  any 
single  individual  or  any  single  group  of  individuals.  Even  if  all  the 
factors  which  go  into  the  making  of  the  institution  as  a  treatment 
•gent  could  be  controlled,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  how  they  slMtuld 
be  controlled. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  start  liy  using  as  a  point  of  departure  the  premise  that  each 
part  of  the  school  program  must  be  structured  and  programed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  achieve  the  central  purpose  of  the  institution*  Such  an 
effort  must  begin  with  seme  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
delinquent  youngster  committed  to  the  training  school* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  institutionalized  delinquent  was 
greatly  advanced  as  a  result  of  a  study  conducted  by  Sheldon  and 
Eleanor  Qlueck.  2/     Ln  this  study  500  delinquents  in  a  training 
school  were  compared  with  500  non-delinquents  of  similar  background 
and  characteristics.  The  most  important  distinguishing  character- 
istic between  the  groups  of  children  was  that  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren did  not  have  the  ability  to  control  their  rebellious,  aggressivt, 
hostile  feelings  and  gave  vent  to  such  feelings  in  anti-social  acts* 

Dr.  George  Gardner,  writing  on  the  basis  of  many  years 
of  clinical  experience  in  work  with  delinquent  children,  amplifies 

the  understanding  of  certain  of  the  characteristics  detected  by  the 
Qluecks.  He  explains  the  "the  chief  and  nuclear  personality  de- 
fects in  these  boys  and  girls  are  brought  about  ly  their  concept  of 


2/  Sheldon  and  £laaaor  Glueok*  Ifciravellng  Juvenile  De- 
linquencar.  mm  York*  The  Cuiiunwalth  Fund*  1950*  399  pp. 
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the  external  norld  and  the  human  beings  in  it,  and  their  concept  of 
self.  The  delinquent's  concept  of  the  external  world  is  a  world  that 
is  at  all  points  aggressive,  destructive,  and  primitive.  ..."  3/ 

"Through  their  experience,  delinquents  in  their  earliest 
and  pre-delinquent  years  have  become  highly  sensitized  to  the  ex- 
pressed and  particularly  to  the  unexpressed  hostility  of  which  all  hu- 
man beings  are  capable;  and  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  de- 
prived of  those  correctional  emotional  experiences  that  modify  this 
sensitivity  in  the  homes  where  children  are  genuinely  wanted  and  un- 
conditionally loved.  .  .  • 

"Concomitant  with  this  and  equally  disabling  in  its  be- 
havioral expression,  is  the  delinquent's  own  concept  of  self  -  again 
usually  luiconscious  and  vmexpressed,  save  in  the  treatment  setting* 
His  nuclear  concept  of  himself  is  that  he,  too,  is  a  hostile,  ag- 
gressive, predatory  animal  driven  by  urges  he  does  not  completely  un- 
derstand, to  wrest  from  this  environment  of  humans  what  he  can  -  eithe: 
through  mutilative  or  destructive  methods  or  by  a  process  of  leech- 
like osmosis  or  by  both  methods.** 

La  examining  the  genesis  of  the  delinquent's  concepts 
of  himself  and  the  world.  Dr.  Donald  Bloch,  Qiief,  Children's 
Psychiatric  Service,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  U.  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
sees  the  attributes  of  the  delinquent  as  similar  to  neurotic  symp- 
tcms   in  the  sense  that  they  are  defenses  necessary  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  personality.  U/    The  purpose  of  the  delinquent's 
defenses.  Dr.  Bloch  says,  is  to  avoid  those  situations  which  made  for 
anxiety  in  early  childhood.  He  does  this  chiefly  by  the  use  of  tech- 
niques which  evoke  in  other  persons  responses  similar  to  those  of  his 
parental  figures,  specifically,  rejection  and  punishment.  THhen  he  can- 
not actually  evoke  such  responses,  he  misinterprets  reality  in  order 
to  find  hostility  where  it  really  does  not  exist* 

It  is  necessary,  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  for  the  delin- 
quent to  maintain  his  concept  of  the  outer  world  as  essentially- 
hostile  sinoe  this  recapitulates  for  his  real  |ife  experience  of  re- 
jection, deprivation,  and  separation,  which  as  the  Gluecks  demon- 
strated characterizes  the  lives  of  so  many  severe  delinquents.  The 
process  is  carried  on  as  a  defense  to  avoid  the  danger  of  exper- 
iencing dependent  needs.  Behind  the  facade  of  not  caring  and  detadi- 
ment  which  the  severe  delinquent  erects  there  lies  intense,  powerful. 


3/  George  Gardner,  Ph.  D.,  U.  D.  "The  Institution  as  a 
Therapist. ••  The  Child:  16:70-72:  1952* 

U/  Donald  Bloch,  M.D.,  "Some  Concepts  in  the  TreatmeiA 
of  Delinquency,"  Children;  I:U9-55:  195U 


and  overwhelming  anxiety  which  is  on  tap  should  the  defensive  system 
collapse.  Carrying  his  peculiar  notion  about  the  real  nature  of  other 
people,  the  delinquent  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  defend  himself 
jagainst  any  intimacy  and  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  such  a  relationship.  "Putting  it  simply,"  states  Dr.  Bloch,  "he 
is  out  to  prove  that  everyone  is  either  a  crook,  or  a  sucker,  or  a  re- 
jecting figure." 

From  such  an  amalysis  of  the  nature  of  the  delinquent,  it 
'  becomes  plain  that  the  therapeutic  aim  of  the  training  school  must  be 
to  altar  the  delinquent's  concept  of  the  world  around  him.  Obviously, 
ithis  cannot  be  achieved  in  an  institution  which  is  essentially  punitive. 
jSuch  institutions  merely  reinforce  the  delinquent's  concept  of  the 
outer  world  amd  aggravate  the  disease  they  are  attempting  to  cure. 

Institutions  must,  it  is  clear,  place  greatest  enphasis 
on  the  establishment  of  the  optimal  treatment  relationship  between  the 
institution  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  institution.  The  positive  re- 
lationship is  a  non-combative  and  non-aggressive  relationship.  "It  is 
accepting  and  permissive,"  writes  Dr.  Gardner,  "but  not  to  the  stage 
of  unlimited  freedom  of  individual  expression  and  license  that 
arouses  a  feeling  of  guilt.  It  is  permissiveness  broadly  drawn,  but 
fairly  and  consistently  drawn  and  the  limits  thereto  are  set  at  a 
point  to  control  the  child's  own  instinctual  drive,  which  he  himself 
fears,  and  to  control  the  aggressiveness  of  his  associated  colleagues 
and  superiors,  which  he  also  fears.  If  the  child  is  to  alter  his 
concept  of  himself  and  otters  at  all,  such  changes  will  only  take 
place  in  a  milieu  —  an  institution,  if  you  will  —  of  such  security 
and  non-combativeness.  Education  and  growth  just  will  not  take 
place,  save  in  the  presence  of  security  feelings." 

The  need  to  develop  the  proper  degree  of  permissiveness 
Ln  institutional  programs  challenges  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of 
the  most  skillful  administrators.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  insti- 
tution is  to  afford  immediate  protection  to  society.  To  fulfill  this 
function  the  restrictions  on  individual  freedom  used  by  the  institu- 
tion are  interpreted  by  the  child  as  punitive.  Those  responsible  for 
institutional  programs  face  the  daily  problem  of  establishing  a  program 
which  affords  long-range  comniunity  protection  by  effective  treatment 
of  delinquent  children  and  immediate  protection  by  restraining  and 
containing  delinquent  children. 

The  key  to  establishing  the  basic  atmosphere  neces- 
sary for  institutional  treatment  lies  in  the  selection  of  personnel. 
Dnly  the  sta^f  member  who  basically  accepts  the  child  can  neutralize 
the  apparent  punishment  inherent  in  necessary  restrictions.  Obvious- 
ly, persons  whose  own  hostilities  are   easily  stimulated  and  may  readily 
get  out  of  hand  cannot  tolerate  the  expression  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  institutionalized  youngster  without  retaliation.  Such 
staff  members  will  utilize  neceesary  i^strictions  as  instruments  of 


punishment.  Conversely,  persons  whose  great  need  is  for  affection 
and  gratitude  will  ally  themselves  with  the  children  in  avoiding  re- 
strictions and  will  be  frustrated  as  they  seek  fulfillment  of  their 
needs  by  working  in  an  institution  for  delinquent  youngsters.  An 
enumeration  of  the  qualities  desirable  for  an  institutional  staff 
member,  however,  sounds  like  a  description  of  an  emotional  superman. 
While  the  maximum  may  never  be  attained,  at  least  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  known  techniqvies  to  weed  out  the  emotionally  crippled  and  to 
insist  on  the  training  appropriate  for  the  post  to  be  filled.  Even 
such  attenuated  goals  cannot  be  achieved  until  working  conditions  are 
such  as  to  attract  the  best  kind  of  worker. 

Given  the  proper  treatment  relationship,  three  other 
elements  in  the  treatment  process  may  then  be  achieved.  These,  too, 
have  been  defined  by  Dr.  Gardner.   First,  the  youngster  may  be  aided 
to  develop  a  degree  of  insight  as  to  the  '♦unconscious  or  dimly  con- 
scious impulses,  drives,  and  needs  that  govern  our  behavior  with  other 
human  beings."  This  may  come  about  because  of  the  deliberate  effort 
of  an  institutional  psychotherapist  or  it  may  come  about  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  contacts  in  the  proper  Institutional  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  exposure  of  personal  drives  and  im- 
jjulses,  the  institutionalized  youngster  may  be  aided,  when  the  total  - 
atmosphere  is  favorable,  to  obseirve  his  habitual  behavior  pattern 
and  its  results  in  terms  of  his  life  experience.  He  may,  for  example, 
come  to  see  how  he  manipulates  all  situations  so  as  to  provoke  re- 
taliation. 

Last,  comes  the  inevitable  stage  when  trial  and  error 
learning  must  emerge.  Here  the  child  makes  the  first  tentative  at- 
tempt to  change  his  behavior  through  a  modification  of  his  previous 
concept  of  self  and  others.  The  Institution,  in  its  program,  offers 
numerous  opportunities  for  such  trial  and  error  and  its  personnel 
should  be  alert  to  the  initial  endeavors  of  the  child  in  change. 
Here  in  abundance  are  the  need  for  and  the  opportunities  for  the  ap- 
plication of  those  genuinely  therapeutic  devices  of  suggestion,  advice, 
encouragement,  sympathy,  approval  —  all  these  and  many  more  whose 
value  is  at  times  minimized* 

Empiiasis  placed  upon  the  relation  between  the  institu- 
tion and  the  child  as  the  crucial  element  of  treatment  does  not  dis- 
count the  importance  of  sound  and  adequate  program  activities  within 
the  training  school,  '^'o  the  contrary,  it  enables  each  aspect  of  in- 
stitutional living  to  be  viewed  and  used  in  terms  of  the  institution's! 
all-embrasive  purpose.  Given  the  climate  of  treatment,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  through  sound  educational] 
vocational,  cottage  life,  and  religious  programs  will  change  a  child'ss 
concept  of  self  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  These  activities 
provide  necessary  preparation  for  subsequent  adjustment  to  community 
living  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  They  mean  little,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  the  kind  of  environment  which  develops  within  the  child 
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the  feeling  that  the  staff  are  there  to  help  and  not  to  hurt,  to  un- 
derstand and  not  to  punish.  It  is  only  in  such  a  climate  that  growth 
and  learning  take  place. 

With  such  a  concept  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
it  becomes  possible  to  work  toward  an   initial  statement  of  program 
guides  for  training  schools.  Each  aspect  of  the  school  structure, 
program,  and  relationship  to  other  agencies  may  be  examined  in  terms 
of  the  essential  purposes  of  the  institutional  program.  It  becomes 
plain,  for  example,  that  the  maximum  treatment  relationship  between 
the  institution  and  tha  child  is  created  by  the  staff  and  consequently, 
great  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  all  those  provisions  which  would  at- 
tract the  right  kind  of  person  to  the  staff.  It  is  equally  apparent 
that  while  an  institution  with  insufficient  clinical  personnel  may 
make  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  maximum  treatment  ralues,  the 
addition  of  such  employees  in  adequate  quantity  and  quality  will  abet 
the  process  of  self -understanding  and  triaO.  and  error  learning.  Since 
a  rich  varied  program  provides  a  maximum  number  of  opportimities  to 
gain  self -understanding  and  develop  new  patterns  of  behavior,  emphasis 
Bust  occasionally  be  given  to  the  life  experiences  provided  by  all 
segments  of  the  institutional  ictivitles* 

An  analysis  of  the  institutional  aims  makes  it  clear  that 
our  prograun  guides  must  embrace  a  field  of  endeavor  stretching  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  institutional  grounds.  Obviously  a  group  treatment' 
program  must  oe  plamned  in  terms  of  a  particular  group.  A  program 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  aggressive,  older  adolescent  delinquent 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  younger  passive  child.  No  institution 
filled  with  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  children  whose  coninon  denom- 
inator is  that  their  treatment  needs  have  not  been  met  elsewhere  can 
do  the  necessary  job.  Intake  controls  must  receive  attention.  For 
this  reason,  standards  for  training  schools  properly  include  consider- 
ation of  relationships  between  the  training  school  and  other  agencies 
and  institutions  within  a  State  which  also  serve  delinquent  children. 
Only  as  the  training  school  becomes  a  part  of  an  effective  network  of 
services  will  it  begin  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  handling  children 
Who  require  a  different  type  of  care  and,  therefore,  begin  to  develop 
the  intake  controls  necessary  to  maxiioiffl  program  development. 

In  a  similar  sense,  an  institution  is  hard  pressed  to 
create  a  beneficial  treatment  environment  when  the  communities  whidi 
support  it  demand  that  the  children  committed  be  punished  Indiscrim- 
inately. Hence,  concern  with  the  creation  of  proper  community  atti- 
tudes becomes  an  appropriate  subject  for  program  goals. 

It  has  been  said  and  truly  said  that  the  training  school 
receives  the  "^lard  core*  delinquent.  Delinquent  boys  and  girls  with 
'less  severe  problems  are  usually  screened  out  through  the  provision  of 
services  through  probation  departments  or  other  community  agencies. 
By   and  large,  the  boys  and  girls  coming  into  the  training  schools  rep- 
resent youngsters  who  did  not  respond  to  the  help  of  other  agencies. 


-lo- 
in this  connection,  it  is  important  that  it  be  generally  recognized 
that  even  the  most  fully  developed  training  school  program  idll  not  be 
able  to  redirect  the  behavior  of  all  the  youngsters  it  serves.  Neither 
our  understanding  nor  the  tools  presently  available  for  use  are  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  success.  The  program  goals  embodied  in  this  doc- 
ument, therefore,  can  never  be  final.  As  knowledge  expands,  they  will 
change.  So  long,  however,  as  they  are  derived  from  a  philosophy  of 
treatment,  they  can,  in  general,  point  the  way  toward  ts.e   construction 
of  i-:istitutional  programs  for  more  effective  service  to  the  delinquent 
child  and  the  community  in  liiich  he  lives. 


PART    ONE 


insf itufiona I  adminis- 
f  rot  ion,  organlzafion, 
and   main  fence 


A.     ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZ.iTION 

1.  Governmental  Structure 

The  training  school  is  one  of  several  services  irtiich  the 
community  provides  for  the  treatment  of  delinquent  children.  5/ 
Sooe  such  children  need  casework  treatment  in  their  own  homes. 
Others  require  psychiatric  treatment*  Some  will  need  care  away  from 
their  own  hoass  -  in  foster  homes  or  institutions.  Many  will  need 
the  attention  of  two  or  more  of  these  services.  The  child  who  is  com- 
mitted to  the  training  school,  for  example,  will  later  reciuire  casework 
service  in  his  own  home  or  in  a  foster  home.  Consequently,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  services  involved  in  treatment  be  so 
organized  as  to  facilitate  the  continuity  in  treatment  essential  to 
maximum  effectiveness. 

To  achieve  that  kind  of  organization,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  there  should  be  in  each  State  one  agency  responsible  for 
stimulating,  coordinating,  and  developing  public  services  for  delin- 
quent children.  If  these  seirvices  are  provided  by  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  there  should  be  one  local  agency  carrying  the  same 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  them.  Throughout  these  standards, 
this  type  of  State  or  local  agency  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "parent 
agency." 

•  Standard;  The  training  school  should  be  an  administrative  part  of 
the  State  or  local  administrative  agency,  which  is  designed  by 


5/  The  term  children  is  used  throughout  this  document  al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  the  term  is  not  appropriate  for  some  of 
the  older  youths  in  the  training  school  population. 
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statute  to  establish,  deYelop,  coordinate,  and  supervistt  services  for 
delinquent  children. 

•  Standard :  The  agency  responsible  for  serrices  to  delinquent  children 
should  have  at  least  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  providing  child  welfare  services  to  other  children  in 
the  State* 

•  Standard;  The  training  schools  should  not  be  administered  by  an  ad- 
alnistrative  agency  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  adiainistration  of  an 
adult  correctional  system. 

2.  Board  and  Cczianittees 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  administi'ation  of  public  wel- 
fare   agencies  by  appointed  boards  of  citizens  was  thought  to  be  in- 
soirance  against  political  intervention  into  the  affairs  of  such  agen- 
cies. Although  modem  tenets  of  public  administration  favor  the 
single  executive  as  the  policy  maker,  many  training  schools  are  still 
administered  by  boards.  Board  administration  makes  it  difficult  to 
center  responsibility  on  any  one  person.  Policies  are  sonetimes  for- 
mulated as  compromises  between  clashing  personalities  of  board  members. 
The  policy  msiking  function  is  taken  from  the  executive  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  program  and  vested  in  a  group  of  people  who  often  hav« 
only  second-hand  information  about  the  prograai. 

Although  the  board  is  often  not  a  useful  administrative 
instirument,  it  can  be  most  useful  in  an  advisory  capacity.  A  prop- 
erly selected  advisory  board  may  make  available  to  the  executive  for 
his  guidance  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  knowledge.  Such  a  board 
also  offers  a  means  of  IntoA-preting  the  school  program  to  the  public 
and  creating  wholesome  support  for  program  development.  To  supple- 
ment the  work  of  such  a  board,  the  executive  may  want  to  appoint  con- 
sultants or  small  committees  to  advise  on  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

0  Standard:  Every  training  school  should  have  an  advisory  board  or 
committee  (a)  composed  of  at  least  five  men  and  women;  (b)  appointed 
for  staggered  terms j  (c)  serving  without  pay  other  than  reimbursement 
for  expenses;  (d)  representative  of  different  geographical  areas  and 
interests;  and  (e)  meeting  at  regular  intervals. 

•  Standard:  The  members  of  the  advisory  board  should  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  or  by  some  other  appropriate  public  official.  The  func- 
tion of  the  board  should  be  definitely  and  cleairly  stated  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  parent  agency.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  boaixl  is 
not  to  administer  or  operate  the  institution.  The  advisory  board 
should  have  proper  channels  of  communication  to  the  parent  or  policy- 
making agency. 
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•  standard;  Institution  executives  should  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
point individual  citizens  or  committees  of  citizens  to  serve  as  con- 
sultants on  various  phases  of  the  institutional  program* 

3.  Administrative  Stmcture  of  School 

No  set  pattern  of  administrative  organization  would  ade- 
quately fit  aLll  training  schools  because  of  differences  in  size,  age 
group  served,  types  of  services  provided,  personnel,  budget  resoiirces, 
and  community  attitudes* 

In  practically  every  training  school  at.  least  two  related 
but  different  kinds  of  functions  can  be  discerned,  namely,  progra« 
services  (religion,  recreation,  education,  group  life,  social  casework, 
etc)  and  business  management  (accounting,  stores,  budget,  housekeep- 
ing, etc*).  In  some  schools  program  services  may  be  administered 
apart  from  clinical  services  (psychiatiy,  psychology,  casework. ) 

The  administrative  stinicture  is  a  vehicle  for  canrying 
on  treatment  within  the  institution  and  must  be  so  ordered  as  to 
make  possible  the  efficient  conduct  of  all  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  program* 

•  Standard:  The  administrative  organization  of  the  training  school 
should:  (a)  limit  the  number  of  persons  reporting  to  the  responsible 
person  by  grouping  closely  related  functions  into  departments,  sec- 
tions, and  units i  (b)  delineate  working  relationships  and  facilitate 
the  coordination  of  staff  effortsj  and  (c)  cleaurly  define  lines  of 
responsibility,  authority,  and  delegation  of  authority. 

U^     Administrative  Personnel 

The  staff  members  wao  may  properly  be  considered  admin- 
istrative personnel  will  depend  on  the  particular  structure  of  the 
Individual  school.  In  every  instance,  of  course,  the  superintendent 
will  be  the  chief  administrative  officer*  In  sane  schools  he  will 
have  one  assistant  to  direct  and  coordinate  program  activities  and 
another  to  take  charge  of  business  management*  Sometimes  a  clinical 
director  will  report  directly  to  the  superintendent* 

•  Standard ;  No  matter  how  the  responsibilities  for  carrying  out  the 
school  program  are  organized,  each  major  area  must  be  directed  and 
coordinated  by  a  qualified  senior  staff  member  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent* 

a.  Superintendent 

A  training  school  program  has  been  accurately  termed  the 
"length  and  breadth  of  the  shadow  of  the  superintendent."  The  school 
executive  sets  the  tone  and  pace  for  aH   those  within  the  school*  Hie 
personality  plus  the  training  and  skill  that  he  possesses  is  one  of 
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the  most  important  forces  in  the  creation  and  continuation  of  an  effec- 
tive treatment  program. 

The  superintendent  should  feel  secure  -  professionally 
and  administratively  -  so  that  he  can  effectively  delegate  respon- 
sibility. He  must  have  a  knack  for  working  with  others  that  attracts 
the  confidence,  trust,  and  friendship  of  both  youngsters  and  staff. 
Firm  leadership  is  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  proper  attitude 
among  children  and  staff  and  stimulate  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to 
treatment.  These  qualities  and  abilities,  of  course,  require  emot- 
ional maturity,  sound  judgment,  practical  attitudes,  imagination,  and 
creative  ability.  A  keen  awareness  of  public  relations,  the  values 
of  citizen  participation,  and  the  ability  to  speak  simply  and  force- 
fully before  a  group  are  vital  for  success.  A  sincere  and  genuine 
respect  for  all  people  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  is  a  basic 
factor  in  stimulating  healthy  institutional  morale, 

•  Standard ;  A  superintendent  should  have  the  training  and  exp>erience 
and  the  emotional  stability  and  maturity  that  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  various  professional  persons  who  make  up  the  core  of  the 
institutional  program.  Graduation  from  college  is  a  minimum  edu- 
cational requirement.  Graduate  study  is  desirable.  In  addition,  he 
should  have  five  or  more  years  of  experience  in  a  supervisory  or  ex- 
ecutive capacity,  preferably  in  an  institution  for  children. 

(Editor's  note;  The  original  standard  presented  to  the  conference 
called  for  training  equivalent  to  that  of  one  of  the  fully 
trained  professional  persons  employed  in  the  institutional  program* 
Although  the  standard  presented  above  was  suggested  by  members  of 
the  conference,  it  did  not  receive  imanimous  approval.  Some 
thought  that  an  appropriate  goal  was  graduate  courses  in  child  de- 
velopaent,  education,  and  sociology.  Others  suggested  a  masters 
degree  in  social  work.  Still  others  thought  that  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine or  psychology  should  be  acceptable.  Some  held  for  a  basic 
minimum  of  a  bachelors  degree* 

Those  who  held  that  no  specific  educational  requirements 
should  be  made  thought  such  requirements  too  limiting.  Capable 
persons,  they  held,  would  be  lost  to  the  field  because  of  some 
technical  disqualification.  One  superintendent  held  that  the  ex- 
exutive's  role  was  primarily  that  of  an  advisor,  and  hence,  he  did 
not  need  the  type  of  training  required  by  the  original  standard 
presented  to  the  conference. 

Those  in  favor  of  including  specific  educaticmal  requirements 
held  that  such  a  standard  wotad  give  those  preparing  for  the  field 
a  defined  goal.  They  Tiould  encourage  governmental  agencies  to  make 
more  appropriate  appointments.  Experience,  it  was  held,  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  superintendent  needed  graduate  training* 
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One  person  pointed  out  that  qualifications  based  on  experience 
give  advantage  to  the  uneducated,  and  having  a  superintendent  with- 
out rraduate  training  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  we 11 -qualified 
proiessionals  into  the  program*) 

b.  Assistant  Superintendent 

The  qualifications  desired  for  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  role  of  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent in  a  particular  school.  If  he  is  mainly  responsible  for  program 
activities  or  shares  in  all  the  executive  duties  of  the  superinten- 
dent, then  he  should  have  qualifications  similar  to  those  set  for  the 
superintendent. 

•  Standard:  An  assistant  superintendent  with  a  major  responsibility 
for  program  services  should  have  training,  experience  and  emotional 
stability  and  maturity  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  various 
professional  persons  who  make   up  the  core  of  the  institutional  pro- 
gram. Graduation  from  college  is  a  minimum  educational  requirement. 
Graduate  study  is  desirable.  In  addition,  there  should  be  two  or  more 
years  of  successful  experience  in  the  field  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
preferably  in  an  institution  for  children.  The  assistant  superinten- 
dent should  be  chosen  with  definite  potentialities  in  mind  which  might 
earn  consideration  for  superintendent. 

(Editor's  Note;  The  comments  recorded  in  regard  to  the  standard  set- 
ting forth  the  quaLlifications  of  the  superintendent  would  also  per- 
tain to  the  above  standard.) 

c.  Business  Manager 

Administrative  responsibility  for  business  management  and 
operations  will  vary  greatly  as  to  job  descriptions,  title  used,  auth- 
ority delegated,  and  relationship  to  superintendent  and  other  per- 
sonnel. Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  type  of  training 
and  experience  desirable.  An  institution  will  need  a  person  qualified 
in  business  management  and  also  able  to  administer  and  supervise  a 
staff  and  a  number  of  operations  within  this  area. 

#  Standard;  The  business  manager  of  a  training  school,  in  addition 
to  having  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to  qualify  for  his  or 
her  immediate  responsibilities,  must  possess  the  ability  to  coordinate 
business  operations  with  the  treatment  philosophy  and  avoid  any  gap, 
frtction,  or  lack  of  continuity  in  the  total  operation  of  the  over-all 
institution  in  the  direction  of  one  goal.  He  must,  therefore,  under- 
stand, and  be  in  sympathy  with,  the  treatment  goals  of  the  institution. 

5.  Ftersonnel  Practices 

The  most  important  treatment  cisvice  in  the  training 
school  program  is  the  relationship  between  the  yovmgsters  and  the 
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adults  on  the  staff.  The  adult's  attitude  toward  the  youngsters 
depends  upon  many  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  execu- 
tive. One  factor,  however,  job  satisfaction,  c«in  be  readily  effect- 
ed by  sound  administrative  procedures. 

Every  institution  should  have  personnel  policies 
which  ins\u*e  a  high  level  of  staff  morale  and  enhance  the  possibil- 
ity of  conducting  an  efficient  and  effective  program. 

•  Standard;  Bsrsonnel  policies  should  be  in  writing  and  available 
to  all  s taf f  members. 

•  Standard;  For  every  position  there  should  be  set  forth  in  writing 
the  requirements  for  appointment  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities. 

•  Standard;  Every  position  should  hav«  a  minimum  and  maximum  salary 
with  provision  for  merit  increments. 

•  Standard;  Every  employee  should  be  evaluated  hy   his  supervisor 
at  regular  intervals. 

#•  Standard;  Salaries  should  be  commensurate  with  those  paid  for 
comparable  work  in  the  State  and  conducive  to  the  reci'uitment  and 
retention  of  good  personnel. 

•  Standard :  Whenever  possible,  lines  of  promotion  should  be  estab- 
lished  so  as  to  provide  for  promotion  opportunities  for  all  em- 
ployees. HKhenever  possible,  vacancies  shoxild  be  filled  by  promoting 
institutional  staff  members. 

•  Standard;  All  positions  should  be  covered  by  a  merit  or  civil 
service  system. 

9   Standard;  Tna  maximum  work  week  of  any  employee  should  be  43 
hours,  and  the  40  hour  week  should  be  sought  for  all  employees. 

(Editor's  Note;  Some  of  the  conference  participants  thought  that 
even  thy  ^  hour  week  should  not  be  set  as  a  standard  but  only 
as  a  future  goal.) 

•  Standard;  Clear  and  defined  channels  should  be  provided  for 
staff  participation  in  the  formulation  of  administrative  policy  and 
procedure. 

•  StandartL;  A  grievance  procedure  should  be  established  whereby  em- 
ployees nix)   believe  they  have  not  received  fair  treatment  may  ccrry 
their  grievance  through  defined  channels  to  the  executive  or  the 
parent  agency  and  finally,  if  necessary,  to  an  impartial  committee 
or  board, 

(Editor's  Note;  The  conference  approved  a  statetaent  in  the  original 
document  submitted  to  them  which  held  that  "employees  should  b» 
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encouraged  to  have  a  grievance  committee.  .  .  ,"  In  providing 
editorial  clarification,  it  may  be  that  the  standard  set  forth 
has  gone  beyond  that  which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
conference. ) 

•  Standard;  Provision  should  be  made  for  sick  leave  with  pay. 

•  Standard ;  Employees  should  be  entitled  bo  vacation  time  with  the 
amount  of  time  related  to  the  duration  of  their  employment. 

•  Standard;  One  staff  member  should  have  the  clear  respc.sibility 
for  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  personnel  policies. 

9   Standard:  Clear  channels  of  communication  should  be  provided  to 
keep  the  staff  infonaed  of  events  and  plans  of  interest  to  them. 

•  Standeird;  Provision  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  health  of  the  employees  through  devices  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  institution. 

b.  Staff  Development 

No  matter  how  well  trained  employees  coming  to  an  agen- 
cy such  as  the  training  school  may  be,  a  staff  development  program 
is  necessary  to  aid  such  persons  in  adapting  their  skills  to  the 
particular  agency  and  maintaining  these  skills  at  a  high  level. 
Since  most  schools  employ  a  large  number  of  persons  without  any  par- 
ticular training  for  their  tasks,  a  well  rounded  staff  developanent 
program  is  a  "must." 

•  Standard ;  Every  training  school  should  have  a  formulated  staff 
developnent  progi'am  involving  all  staff  members.  Overall  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  such  a  program  should  be  delegated  to  a 
single  qualified  staff  member  aided  by  a  staff  planning  committee. 

a.  In-service  Training 

The  newly  appointed  staff  members  must  be  oriented  to 
the  Dolicies  and  uractices  of  the  institution.  At  least  a  portion 
of  such  indoctrination  should  be  accomplished  before  the  assignment 
to  duty.  Indoctrination  should  include  a  tour  of  the  plant  and  in- 
troduction to  staff  members  and  persons  in  the  community  with  whom 
the  new  staff  member  will  be  working.  Pull  use  should  be  made  of 
institutional  publications  and  printed  policies,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions. Ample  opportunity  for  clarification  of  su(;h  materials  should 
be  provided.  Brief  talks  or  interviews  with  department  directors 
often  help  to  set  the  stage  for  mutual  understanding. 

In  order  to  keep  staff  members  alive  to  new  ideas  and 
abreast  of  current  developments,  the  training  school  must  make  pro- 
vision for  regular  study  related  to  the  major  task  of  treating  chil- 
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dren.  Discussion  groups  are  frequently  used  for  this  purposa.  Such 
discussion  groups  often  use  a  specific  and  practical  problem  as  a 
point  of  departure.  With  skillful  leadership,  basic  child  develop- 
ment information  can  then  be  introduced  in  relation  to  a  particular 
problem.  Supplementary  printed  material,  films,  and  charts  may  be 
utilized.  The  program  may  be  enriched  by  lectures  from  visiting  auth- 
orities on  pertinent  subjects  and  by  opportunities  for  staff  mem- 
bers to  attend  state  and  national  conferences.  Visits  to  courts  and 
community  agencies  working  with  the  school  as  well  as  participation 
in  institutional  case  conferences  are  useful  devices. 

The  formalized  in-service  training  program  aims  to 
further  basic  concepts  of  institutional  treatment  of  value  to  all 
staff  members  who  work  with  the  children.  It  must  include  on-the- 
job  training  which  has  as  its;  aim  aiding  the  particular  staff  member 
to  do  the  best  possible  work  in  his  own  particular  job.  On-the-job 
training  aims  to  improve  the  skills  of  a  particular  group  of  em- 
ployees in  doing  their  particular  job.  On-the-job  training  is  usu- 
ally the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  or  department  director 
but  should  be  stimulated  and  coordinated  by  the  staff  member  respon- 
sible for  the  total  staff  development  program.  Supplementing  group 
techniques  for  on-the-job  training  is  the  indispensable  element  of 
individual  instruction  by  the  supervisor  of  the  staff  member. 
INhile  certain  staff  members  who  have  no  contact  with  children  may 
not  participate  in  the  formalized  in-aervice  training,  all  staff 
members  should  have  on-the-job  training. 

b.  Extra-Mural  Training 

Possible  increases  in  pay  and  responsibility  and  the 
desire  to  do  a  better  job  are  incentives  for  many  employees  to  im- 
prove their  educational  background  while  in  the  employ  of  a  training 
school,  oince  promotions  within  the  ranks  of  staff  maintain  insti- 
tutional morale  and  provide  a  fertile  field  for  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel, such  incentives  should  be  provided  for  educational  achievs- 
msnt.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  staff  members  to  have  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  formalized  educational  courses.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  a  university  or  college  to  of- 
fer courses  on  the  campus  for  qualified  employees.  The  use  of  ap- 
propriate correspondence  courses  may  also  be  encouraged.  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  made  available  for  certsdn  staff  members  to  have 
leave  with  or  without  pay,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  to  attend 
educational  institutions. 

•  Standard :  The  staff  develoranent  program  of  the  training  school 
should  make  full  provision  for:  (a)  indoctrination  of  new  staff  mem- 
bers; (b)  in-service  training;  (c)  on-the-job  training;  and  (d) 
extra-raural  training. 
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c.  Responsibility  of  Parent  Agency 

The  parent  agency,  of  which  the  training  school  is  a 
part,  should  take  responsibility  for  aiding  in  the  develojment  of 
the  staff  development  program.  One  member  of  ths  staff  of  the 
jjarent  agency  should  have  the  responsibility  for  staff  development 
and  should  work  with  his  countei*parts  in  the  institutions.  Pro- 
curing and  developing  training  aids  is  an  appropriate  function  for 
the  parent  agencies  as   is  the  conduct  of  state-wide  institutes  and 
n»eetings.  Provision  should  be  made  for  homogeneous  groups  of  staff 
members  from  various  institutions  to  meet  together  to  discuss  mu- 
tual problems. 

9  Standard:  The  parent  agency  of  which  the  training  school  is  a 
part  should  aid  all  component  parts  of  the  agenqy  in  the  conduct  of 
staff  development  programs. 

7.  Public  Relations  and  Interpretation 

a.  Program 

A  public  training  school  serves  everyone  and  not  Just 
tne  children  or  families  of  children  who  happen  to  be  committed. 
The  training  school  is,  therefore,  responsible  to  the  public  of  the 
area  it  serves.  In  years  past,  some  schools  have  tended  to  keep  the 
public  out.  This  has  happened  by  administrative  policy  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  schooia  were  largely  removed  from  imntediate  daily  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  They  were  generally  situated  in  a  re- 
mote rural  setting  and  had  their  own  educational  systems,  fanns, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  As  a  result,  the  public  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  irtiat  went  on  at  the  school.  When  they  did 
hear  of  life  in  a  school,  it  was  quite  often  an  exaggerated  report 
of  an  unfortunate  happening.  This  led  to  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  children  in  the  school  and  of  the  kind  of  treatment  they  needed. 
The  school  came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  "bad"  element  in  the  community. 

In  more  recent  times  greater  recognition  has  been  shown 
the  value  of  gaining  public  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  school 
in  the  community  and  even  of  encouraging  public  participation  in 
the  treatment  prograin.  In  fact,  it  is  understood  that  a  successful 
treatment  program  depends  in  large  measure  upon  community  sympathy 
and  understanding.  However,  this  public  support  and  participation 
will  not  come  into  being  of  itself.  Members  of  the  comraunity  can- 
not understand  the  program  of  a  training  school  until  they  know  the 
program.  They  cannot  support  the  philosophy  of  the  school  or  the 
people  who  practice  it  until  they  know  these  people  and  their  think- 
ing. They  cannot  like  the  children  until  they  know  the  children. 

The  best  way  of  achieving  these  ends  is  by  actual  in- 
volvement of  the  public  in  the  program.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  using  volunteers  as  staff  aides  and  by  encouraging  tours  and 
visits  by  public  groups.  As  a  complimentary  device,  staff  members 
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should  be  encouraged  to  be  active  participants  in  civic  groups  and 
to  give  interpretive  talks  before  appropriate  organizations. 

Interpretation  should  also  be  sought  through  the  usual 
channels  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  magazines,  Ihe  annual 
report  and  other  similar  materials  produced  by  the  training  school 
should  have  an  attractive  format,  be  readjible,  and  given  *  wide  cir- 
culation, 

•  Standard.  Public  understanding  of  the  philosopiiy  and  program  of 
the  training  school  should  be  developed  by  means  of  a  vigorous  and 
forthright  program  of  interpretation.  Particular  effort  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  to  reach  the  people  in  the  communities  nearest  to 
the  institution.  However,  the  total  public  to  be  reached  should  In- 
clude everyone  in  the  entire  area  served  by  the   institution, 

b.  Leadership 

Since  there  is  rarely  money  in  a  training  school  budget 
for  a  public  relations  expert,  the  task  of  interpretation  must  b« 
carried  out  by  persons  regularly  associated  with  the  school, 

•  Standard:  The  superintendent  of  the  training  school  should  ordin- 
arily  assume  responsibility  for  the  development  of  this  public  re- 
lations program,  with  full  assistance  from  his  staff  and  the  parent 
agency.  In  some  cases,  the  parent  agency  may  well  assume  the  task 
of  public  interpretation  for  the  State  or  other  area  as  a  iriiole, 
while  the  superintendent  of  a  particular  school  concerns  hims«lf 
chiefly  with  relations  with  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  lo- 
cated. Also,  the  advisory  board,  whether  it  be  for  a  particular 
school  or  for  the  parent  agency,  should  assist  in  interpreting  the 
school  to  the  public* 

c.  Role  of  Staff  and  Advisory  Group 

Arsons  who  undertake  interpretation  of  the  training 
school  to  the  public  must  be  thoroughly  faniliar  with  the  progran 
and  be  able  to  put  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  school  in 
proper  perspective.  Thought  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
staff  in  its  behavior  and  in  the  attitude  it  expresses  while  off 
duty  will  evidently  affect  public  thinking  about  the  school. 

•  Standard:  Staff  members  should  be  informed  of  all  aspects  of  the 
training  school's  program  so  as  to  fit  them  better  for  public  inter- 
pretation. The  maintenance  of  staff  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  is 
an  essential  consideration  in  any  program  to  fit  staff  for  its  role 
as  interpreter  to  the  public.  Finally  the  advisory  board  should 

be  encouraged  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  the  program. 
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d*  Special  Relations  With  Professional  Groups 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  good  relations  with 
the  public  at  large,  there  is  also  need  for  the  training  school  to 
develop  good  relations  with  various  professional  groups  that  have 
interests  and  problems  similar  to  those  of  groups  within  the  school* 
Good  will  from  these  groups  can  be  a  source  of  professional  stimu- 
lation and  of  practical  assistance  and  support. 

•  Standard :  Professional  persons  working  within  the  training  school 
should  develop  a  close  relationship  with  their  professional  counter- 
parts on  the  outside  of  the  training  school. 

B.  CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT 

The  physical  plsmt  of  the  training  school  has  far 
reaching  effects  upon  the  school's  program,  A  physically  deteriorat- 
ed plant  lowers  morale  and  results  in  an  unreasonable  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative attention  and  staff  time  being  devoted  to  building  re- 
pair and  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well  planned,  modem 
plant  in  good  repair  frees  administration  and  staff  to  devote  ful- 
ler attention  to  the  real  "target,"  namely  a  sound  treatment  program. 
It  also  facilitates  the  developeient  of  a  variety  of  activities  and 
lessens  problems  of  supervision. 

1.  Geographical  Location 

The  geographical  location  of  the  training  school  is  of 
major  importance  in  the  creation  and  operation  of  a  good  treatusent 
program.  Factors  associated  with  location  can  be  assets  or  liabil- 
ities to  the  total  treatment  effort  of  the  institution. 

The  location  of  training  schools  in  rural  areas  far 
from  communities  of  any  size  severely  handicaps  efforts  to  improve 
school  program.  The  maximum  treatment  potential  of  such  schools  can- 
not be  realized.  Such  schools  often  find  it  difficult  to  attract 
and  hold  staff.  Community  resources  such  as  medical  and  psychiatric 
services  are  often  not  available  to  the  program.  •Sometimes  trans- 
portation to  such  schools  is  so  arduous  that  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  children  cannot  visit  with  them  as  frequently  as  might  be  desir- 
able. 

Tlhile  there  are  many  disadvantages  which  accrue  to  the 
geographically  isolated  school,  it  is  equally  undesirable  to  locate 
the  school  in  the  heart  of  a  densely  populated  area.  Propert  ■  values 
in  such  areas   are  usually  so  high  that  expansion  of  the  schooi,  when 
warranted,  is  relatively  Impossible.  Such  schools  find  it  difficult 
to  exclude  those  who  would  enter  the  grounds  for  undesirable  pur- 
poses and  to  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  community  against 
the  possible  aggressions  of  runaways. 
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0  Standard ;  The  location  of  a  training  school  should  be  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  use  conmunity  resources  to  augment  its  program.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  training  school  be  within  at  least  fifty  miles  of 
a  University  or  some  urban  center  providing  the  specialists  nho  sup- 
plement the  staff  a  source  of  consultation  emd  stimulation. 


•  Standard:  A  training  school  should  be  located  reasonably  close  to 
a  town  or  city  which  affords  housing  for  staff  who  live  off -campus, 

as  well  as  recreational  and  shopping  facilities,  and  opportunities  for 
the  staff  to  participate  in  outside  community  activities, 

9  Standard :  The  location  of  the  training  school  should  be  such  as  to 
provide  reasonably  convenient  transportation  between  the  sdiool  and 
the  geographical  area  served  by  the  school. 

•  Standard ;  The  location  of  the  training  sdiool  should  afford  reason- 
able privacy  for  the  program.  Training  school  buildings  should  be 

so  located  on  the  institutional  grounds  £i8  to  be  protected  against 
the  encroachment  of  close  neighbors.  Training  school  buildings 
should  be  far  enough  removed  from  public  highways  to  enable  the 
training  school  to  r  egulate  traffic  through  the  institutional 
gro\uids. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  already  mentioned, 
the  site  of  the  training  school  must  be  such  as  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  health  of  the  staff  and  provide  for  specific  program  needs. 
Play  areas  must  be  available.  Trees  and  bodies  of  water  are  desir- 
able since  these  are  natural  "recreationcil  equipment."  If  fanning 
is  a  part  of  the  program,  good  farm  land  will  be  necessary.  Prob- 
lems of  operation  and  maintenance  will  be  reduced  if  the  site  per^ 
mits  the  use  of  public  utilities.  The  campus  should  allow  a  clear 
view  of  outside  activities  so  that  supervision  is  not  impeded. 

•  Standard :  The  training  school  should  be  located  wher«  there  is: 
(a)  a  good  supply  of  drinking  water;  (b)  adequate  provision  for 
drainage  from  the  land;  (c)  proper  provision  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  materials;  (d)  sufficient  level 3and  for  play  areas;  (e)  a  de- 
pendable source  of  power;  (f )  nattiral  resources  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  useful  in  program;  (g)  no  major  natural  obstacles  to  proper  su- 
pervision; (h)  farm  lands  appropriate  to  the  type  of  farm  program 
which  is  planned  for  the  institution, 

2.  Design  and  Capacity  of  Plant 

The  capacity  of  the  training  school  and  the  population 
it  is  designed  to  serve  sets  boundaries  for  the  school  program,  even 
before  the  first  sta^f  member  has  been  employed.  Because  of  de- 
pleted facilities  for  the  care  of  children  in  their  own  communities 
and  overcrowding  in  other  State  institutions,  training  schools 
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sometimes  more. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  operate  a  good  treatment 
program  in  an  institution  that  is  too  large.   (See  Standard  and  dis- 
cussion of  Standard  below. )  Attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual child  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  oversized  institution. 
Procedures  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution  are  liable  to  be  com- 
plex and  cumbersome  and  absorb  a  lion's  share  of  staff  time.  The 
administrator  is  separated  from  the  children  by  various  levels  of 
staff  and  his  direction  must  be  filtered  through  many  persons.  Un- 
der such  circiunstances,  he  finds  it  hard  to  inculcate  his  philosophy 
into  the  institutional  program. 

If  the  institution  is  designed  to  seirve  very  young 
children  as  well  as  the  older  adolescents,  children  of  widely  vary- 
ing ages  will  undoubtedly  be  committed  to  the  school  although  their 
treatment  needs  are  very  different.  If  the  institution  is  designed 
to  serve  both  boys  sind  girls,  it  will,  of  course,  have  a  co-educa- 
tional program  with  all  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  such  a 
program. 

•  Standard ;  Training  schools  should  not  be  designed  to  care   for 
more  than  two  hundred  students.  Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
should  be  maintained.  Where  States  maintain  several  units,  they 
should  be  so  located  that  professional  services  and  utilities  may  be 
snared. 

(Editor's  Note ;  The  standard  which  appears  above,  developed  by  con- 
ference  participants,  was  not  unariiinously  approved.  Many  of  the 
conferees  thought  that  experience  had  demonstrated  that  coeduca- 
tional schools  can  be  successful.  It  was  pointed  out  that  iso- 
lating adolescents  from  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  created  an  ab- 
normal situation  and  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  problems  most 
training  schools  face  today.  Others  held  that  healthy  contacts 
between  youths  of  the  opposite  sex  could  be  achieved  without  con- 
ducting coeducational  programs.  One  conference  member  pointed 
out  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  boys  and  the  num- 
ber of  girls  committed  to  the  schools  made  a  cooeducational  system 
difficult  to  operate  in  the  public  institution.  Another  suggested 
that  the  Standard  should  neither  approve  or  disapprove  of  coedu- 
cational training  schools. 

The  Children's  Bureau  believes  that  a  desirable  capacity 
would  be  150.  States,  the  Bureau  holds,  should  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  diversified  institutions  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren. Coeducational  institutions  are  seen  as  having  definite 
assets  for  the  majority  of  children.  Development  of  a  variety 
of  facilities  wo  uld  permit  provision  of  both  coeducational  and 
non-coeducational  facilities.  ) 
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3»  Construction  of  Plant 

There  are  so  many  differences  introduced  by  variations 
in  cliinate,  topograjAiy,  age  range,  commitment  practices,  groups 
served,  coranrunity  attitudes,  legislation.  State  policies  sind  other*, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitive  and  specific  standards  !■ 
relation  to  training  school  buildings.  Two  basic  considerations, 
however,  would  apply. 

•  Standard:  Buildings  in  training  schools  should  be  simple,  at- 
tractive and  designed  to  facilitate  supervision  of  students.  Ma- 
terials should  be  durable,  fireproof,  easy  to  maintain  and  keep 
clean.  Single  floor  buildings  are  desirable. 

#  Standai^i :  New  construction  or  remodeling  to  expand  or  improve 

an  existing  plsuit  facility  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  a  blue- 
print for  the  eventual  development  of  the  total  plant,  hj 

U*     Healthy  Sanitation,  and  Safety  Provisions 

The  training  school,  entrusted  ais  it  is  with  the  care 
of  other  people's  children,  has  a  particuljir  responsibility  for  In- 
suring that  proper  measures  are  taken  to  presei^re  and  advance  the 
general  health  of  the  institutional  population. 

Ifost  States  have  developed  codes,  regulations,  or 
standards  relating  to  such  matters  as  health  and  sanitation,  safety 
devices  and  precautions,  fire  prevention  and  protection,  and  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation  and  related  matters.  Iiisofar  as 
these  are  appropriate  to  the  training  school,  they  should  be  care- 
fully observed.  In  addition,  many  of  the  State  agencies  irtiich  have 
responsibility  for  enforcing  such  regulations  provide  consultative 
seirvlce  related  to  them  liiich  may  be  helpful  to  the  training  school 
jidministrator  and  his  staff. 

•  Standard;  The  training  school  should  conform  to  all  State  stan- 
dards, codes,  rules,  regulations  and  statutes  which  apply  or  are  ap- 
propriate to  its  plant  and  program. 

#  Standard:  The  training  school  staff  should  make  use  of  all  ap- 
propriate consultative  services  offered  b7  State  agencies. 

The  codes,  regulations,  and  standards  which  have  been 
formulated  by  agencies  in  a  particular  State  may  fall  far  short  of 
covering  all  matters  of  concern  relating  to  health,  sanitation  and 
safety.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  summarize  all  of  the  de- 
sirable standards  concerning  such  matters.  The  following,  however. 


^    For  Standards  specifically  related  to  cottages,  see 
p»52  throu^  56. 
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represent  certain  major  areas  of  concern. 

•  Standard:  The  Institution  should  b«  provided  with  modem  equip- 
ment making  possible  a  safe  water  supply;  efficient  and  sanitary 
dishwashingi  fly  and  rodent  control;  milk  pasteurisation;  adequate 
food  storage;  adeqxiate  and  efficient  storage  facilities  for  dry 
foods  and  vegetables;  sanitary  use  of  cooking  utensils >  dishes 
and  tableware;  the  use  of  suitable  wearing  apparel  for  staiff  and 
students  assigned  to  food  preparation  or  service;  and  general  adher- 
ence to  public  health  standards  as  they  relate  to  the  op>eration  of 
all  facilities  within  the  institution.  The  number  and  types  of 
toilets,  urinals,  wash  bowls,  and  showers  provided  nwst  be  such  as 
to  encourage  personal  sanitation  and  cleanliness  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease.  All  equipment  provided  must  be  maintained  and 
operated  so  as  to  insure  maximum  efficiency  suid  health  protection. 

•  Standard;  Such  safety  devices  as  are  practical  and  available  must 
be  used  throughout  the  institution.  Floors  and  staircases;  knives; 
sharp  tools;  caustics  and  poisons;  outside  stairways;  areaways;  sub- 
ground  level  windows;  spaceways  smd  the  like;  cisterns;  wells,  dit- 
ches; fish  ponds;  lakes  and  other  such  areas  must  be  utilized  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  that  reduces  potential  danger  of  personal  in- 
jury to  a  minimum.  Proper  and  adequate  safeguards  should  be  placed 
on  all  locking  devices  of  refrigerators,  storage  boxes,  and  the  like. 

•  Standard:  Training  school  buildings  should  be  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  building.  Sufficient,  efficient  and 
strategically  located  water  hydrants,  fire  alarms,  fire  locks,  fire 
extinguisher*  and  fire  escapes  should  be  provided.  Adequate  and 
efficient  fire-fighting  personnel  and  equipment  should  be  available 
in  case  of  need.  Rsgular  fire  drills  should  be  held.  Frequent  in- 
spections of  the  plant  should  be  made  to  eliminate  possible  fire 
hazards.  Exits  and  pathways  to  exits,  should  be  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions. Smoking  regulations  should  be  formulated  so  as  to  reduce 
fire  hazard  to  a  minimum. 

•  Standard :  Heat  necessary  to  maintain  temperatures  appropriate  to 
the  function  of  the  various  institutional  buildings  should  be  con- 
trolled. The  source  of  heat  should  be  safe  and  easily  adjusted  and 
controlled. 

•  Standard:  All  buildings  should  have  provision  for  adequate  venti- 
lation. 

•  Standard :  Windows  and  artificial  sources  of  light  should  be  so 
provided  and  maintained  as  to  insure  an  amount  of  light  for  each 
building  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  building. 
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5.  Housekeeping 

Keeping  the  premises  of  the  training  school  neat  and 
clean  reduces  deterioration  of  the  plant,  protects  health,  and 
makes  for  a  more  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which  to  live  and  work* 
Housekeeping  chores,  irtien  properly  organized,  can  provide  con- 
structive treatment  opportunities. 

•  Standard ;  Housekeeping  standards  should  be  such  as  to  insure  a 
reasonable  cleanliness  and  orderliness  without  detracting  from 
the  essential  treatment  goals  of  the  program* 

•  Standard:  Housekeeping  duties  in  the  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings snould  be  carried  out  in  a  democratic  fashion  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  effectively  utilizing  anj  and  all  vocational  tradn- 
ing  opportunities  involved.  Housekeeping  chores  should  be  rotated 
among  the  students  regularly* 

•  Standard;  Appropriate  labor-saving  equipment  should  be  provided 
to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  housekeeping  chores. 

Most  institutions  operate  laundries.  If  laundries 
are  properly  maintained  and  equipped  they  can  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  vocational  training  program  as  well  as  discharge 
a  vital  institutionoQ.  function* 

•  Stamdard:  The  laundry  should  have  safe,  modem  equipment  equiv- 
alent to  that  used  by  commercial  laundries.  The  work  of  students 
in  the  laundry  should  be  systematically  organized  to  utilize  the 
experience  for  vocational  training. 

•  Standard;  Provision  should  be  made,  particularly  in  training 
schools  for  girls,  for  youngsters  to  have  access  to  and  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  use  family  or  home  type  laundry  equipment* 

6.  General  Maintenance 

The  training  school  plant  requires  perpetual  malnten- 
auice  and  a  staff  of  skilled  tradesmen  is  needed  for  this  purpose* 
The  number  of  such  artisens  and  the  training  required  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  school*  Youngsters  may  be  as- 
signed to  assist  in  this  work  when  such  assignment  contributes  to 
the  treatment  goal* 

Ihen  students  are  assigned  to  assist  in  maintenance 
work,  it  is  important  that  the  tradesman  thoroughly  xinderstand  that 
his  first  responsibility  is  to  establish  a  good  relationship  with 
the  student;  his  second  responsibility  is  to  help  the  boy  or  girl 
leaurn  about  the  skills  involved  in  the  work  being  done*  Those  two 
responsibilities  should  take  precedence  over  getting  the  Job  done 
in  a  stamdard  period  of  time  but  the  Job  must,  of  course,  be  done 
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in  a  skilled  and  efficient  manner. 

#  Standard;  The  training  school  should  maintain  a  staff  of  main- 
tenance personnel  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  repair  at 
all  times. 

#  Standard ;  Selection  of  youngsters  to  work  on  maintenance  should 
be  based  on  the  youngster's  need  for  this  particular  experience. 

#  Standard;  Maintenance  personnel  who  supervise  youngsters  should 
be  able  to  relate  well  to  them  and  to  teach  them  to  perform  main- 
tenaiice  duties. 

#  Stamdard:  The  vocational  training  aspects  of  the  maintenance  pro- 
gram  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  vocational  teacher. 

7.  The  Farm 

The  majority  of  training  schools  operate  some  type  of 
agricultural  program.  Farm  activities  should  be  so  conducted  as  to 
reflect  agricultural  practices  best. 

Participation  of  students  in  farm  activities  of  the 
training  school  should  be  plsuined  as  part  of  the  vocational  training 
program  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  unduly  interfere  with  other  a«- 
pects  of  treatment. 

#  Standard :  Farm  activities  should  be  operated  in  accord  with  modem 
methods .  Adequate  equipment  and  staff  should  be  provided.  Methods 
should  meet  the  standards  set  within  the  State  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency. 

#  Standard;  Full  use  should  be  raa.de   of  the  vocational  training  cap- 
acities of  the  farm.  The  need  for  labor  to  maintain  fairm  production 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  other  activities  planned 
for  each  youngster  in  relation  to  his  individual  needs. 

C.  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  training  school  should  recognize  the  great  possibil- 
ities of  its  food  service  program  in  meeting  some  of  the  basic  phys- 
iological and  psychological  needs  of  youth*  The  rapid  growth  and  in- 
tense physical  activity  that  are  characteristic  of  adolescence  result 
in  exceptionally  high  nutritional  requirements  even  for  children  who 
have  been  previously  well-nourished.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  will  have  special  food  needs,  either  because  of  generally 
poor  nutritional  status  or  because  of  some  physical  or  emotional  con- 
dition or  cultural  preferaice,  that  require  modification  in  the  diet. 
A  satisfactory  food  service  program  must  not  only  provide  nutritionally 
adequate  food  for  both  the  students  and  the  staff  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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it  must  also  see  to  it  that  the  food  is  offered  in  the  form  of  appe- 
tizing and  satisfying  meals  served  under  pleasant  conditions.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  between  meal  and  bedtime  snacks  for  young- 
sters needing  these*  The  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  good 
institutional  morale.  Food  service  also  has  many   educational  possi- 
bilities —  to  all  children  for  their  personal  living  and  to  some  for 
vocational  training. 

•  Standard;  Dietary  standards  should  be  based  on  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  ^oard  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  7/  for  individuals  of  the  age  and  sex  represented  in 
the  school  population.  These  allowances,  which  are  ia  terms  of  cal- 
ories, protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  should  be  translated  into  food 
standards,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  daily  or  weekly  ration  of  essential 
groups  of  foods.  These  food  standards  should  be  the  basis  for  draw- 
ing up  the  food  budget.  Special  diets  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
school  physician L. 

•  Standard:  The  meal  patteme  and  the  serving  hours  should  be  baaed 
on  physiological  needs  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  of  the  students 
rather  than  on  the  convenience  of  the  food  service  employees.  The 
same  menu  should  be  served  to  students  and  staff  but  active  adoles- 
cents will  need  larger  quantites  of  food  than  sedentary  adults  and 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  milk  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee. 

•  Standard:  The  food  should  be  palatable  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
It  should  be  served  in  pleasant  surroundings  and  enough  time  allofwed 

so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed.  Holidays  and  other  special  occasions  call 
for  some  recognition  in  the  menu  or  the  service. 

•  Standard:  The  food  service  dnould  be  supervised  \!y  a  trained  and 
experienced  person,  preferably  by  a  dietitian  who  is  qualified  for 
membership  in  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  If  the  school  does 
not  employ  a  qualified  dietitian  on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis,  it  is  advisable  to  seek  the  services  of  such  a  person  for  reg- 
ular consultation  from  the  appropriate  ctopartment  of  the  State  or  lo- 
cal government,  from  a  college  department  of  home  economics,  or  ftrom 
some  other  source  in  the  community. 

•  Standard :  Space  and  equipment  involved  ia  the  production,  prepara- 
tion, service,  and  storage  of  food  should  be  of  such  tjrpe,  size,  and 
arrangement  as  will  meet  present-day  standards  for  the  population 
served.  Plant  and  equipment  should  be  in  good  repair  and  safe  and  ef- 
ficient in  operation.  Sanitary  standards  or  public  health  authorities 
should  be  met  both  as  to  the  food  service  plant  and  equipment  and  as 
to  procedures  for  handling  food. 


7/  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  D.C. 
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•  Standard:  Preparation  of  food  in  a  central  kitchen  is  considered 
to  make  for  efficiency  and  uniformly  palatable  meals,  even  when  the 
students  may  eat  their  meals  in  individual  cottage  dining  rooms* 

In  that  case  small  utility  kitchens  in  the  cottages  are  desirable 
for  occasional  preparation  of  snacks  or  reheating  small  quantities  of 
food, 

(Editor's  Note:   In  the  conference,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  where  and  under  what  conditions  food  is  best  served.  Individ- 
ual kitchens  in  cottages,  central  dining  rooms,  and  cottage  dining 
rooms  were  suggested,  "^e  kitchen  sei*ving  two  cottages  was  cited 
as  a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  increased  number  of  facilities  made  available  throu^  cottage 
kitchens  for  training  in  handling  and  preparing  foods  may  also  be 
a  factor,  particularly  in  training  schools  for  girls,  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  use  the  cottage  kitchens  or  a  central  kitchen.  In 
any  event,  it  was  held  a  utility  kitchen  in  each  cottage  is  neces- 
sary.) 

•  Standard ;  Either  a  central  or  a  cottage  dining  room  should  be  a 
clean,  cheerful,  roomy,  comfortable  place  in  which  food  can  be  served 
efficiently. 

•  Standard;  The  various  operations  included  in  the  ]»roduction,  pres- 
ervation, storage,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food  should  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  provide  vocational  training  for  those  with  aptitudes 
along  these  lines  and  homemaklng  training  for  girls* 

D.  CLOTHING 

Suitable  clothing  for  institutionalized  children  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  provide  warmth  and  protection  but  to  fill  the  cc»- 
mon  psychological  desire  to  make  an  appearance  that  will  gain  respect 
and  which  is  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  one's  peers* 

•  Standard:  Clothing  worn  by  children  in  the  training  school  should 
bel  (a)  appropriate  for  the  occasion  which  it  is  to  be  worn;  (b)  ap- 
propriate to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  to  be  womj  (c)  of  the  type 
normally  worn  by  comparable  children  in  the  community;  (d)  cleaned  at 
regular  intervals;  and  (e)  kept  in  good  repair.  Youngsters  should 
not  wear  uniforms. 

•  Standard:  Adequate  storage  space  for  the  clothing  of  the  individ- 
ual child  should  be  provided* 

•  Standard:  An  effective  marking  system  identifying  clothing  as  be- 
longing to  the  particular  child  should  be  used* 

•  Standard ;   If  parents  are  financially  able,  they  should  furnish 
clothing  for  children.  Such  clothing  should  be  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  institution* 
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•  Standard;  Toirngstera  should  be  enabled  to  purchase  certain  speci- 
fied  items  of  clothing  with  money  receired  as  an  allowance  or 
earned* 


PART    TWO 


ma/or 

aspects     of 
program 


A.  INTHODUCTION 

In  foregoing  sections  of  this  document  the  interrelat- 
ionship of  all  component  parts  of  the  institution  has  been  stressed* 
Recognition  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  youngsters'  experience 
within  the  institution  is  the  sum  total  of  everything  which  transpires 
during  the  term  of  his  commitment.  He  is  affected  by  the  plant, intra- 
staff  relationships,  institutional  regulations,  and,  perhaps  most  of 
all,  by  his  relationship  with  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  in  contact* 
Nevertheless  for  the  piurpose  of  organizing  material  in  some  workable 
form,  it  is  necessary  to  break  out  specific  aspects  of  program  and  dis- 
cuss them  as  separate,  although  interrelated,  entities.  In  Paurt  II 
certain  major  divisions  of  program  are  discussed  in  this  manner* 

B.  PSTCHOIOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist,  and  the  social  worker 
have  highly  important  roles  in  the  training  school  inasmuch  as  the 
core  of  their  training  consists  of  understanding  why  people  behave  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  behave  and  how  pathological  behavior  can 
be  altered.  It  is  absolutely  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  training 
school  include  members  of  the  aforementioned  professions  on  its  staff 
and  make  full  use  of  their  skills  and  abilities.  Such  personnel  should 
not  be  used  exclusively  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  individual 
children.  They  should  work  with  the  superintendent  and  with  other 
members  of  the  institutional  staff  appraising  the  effect  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  program  on  the  individual  child  and   helping  other  members 
of  the  staff  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attain  the  goals  of  the  institutional  program. 
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#  Standard;  Psychological  and  social  services  are  fundamental  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  of  the  training  school  program.  These  ser- 
vices should  be  provided  by  the  institution  >\s   part  of  its  continu- 
ing program. 

1.  Social  Services 

The  social  worker  should  be  intimately  related  to  the 
entire  program.  Personnel  working  directly  with  students,  especially 
cottage  personnel,  should  be  encouraged  to  see  the  social  worker  as  a 
consultant  who  can  give  help  in  understanding  the  needs  and  behavior 
jof  individual  students. 

#  Standard;  The  social  worker  should  perform  the  following  functions; 
(a)  Gather  significant  material  from  appropriate  soxurces  to  be  used 

as  a  basis  for  the  case  conference  and  plan  the  treatment  program  for 
the  individual;  (b)  Present  such  material  at  the  case  conference  and 
share  it  with  other  staff  members  who  will  be  working  with  the  child; 
(c)  Maintain  a  continuing  relationship  with  the  child,  keeping  alert 
auid  calling  attention  to  unmet  or  changing  needs,  and  when  there  is 
occasion,  interpreting  treatment  plans  to  other  staiff  persons;  (d) 
Act  as  a  therapist  in  situations  where  the  boy  or  girl  is  assigned  for 
intensive  treatment  8/  as  a  result  of  the  recoraniendations  of  the  case 
conference;  (e)  Be  responsible  for  recording  of  student's  progress, 
case  conference  summaries,  reports  from  vsurious  staff  members,  reports 
from  community,  and, in  general,  maintaining  the  individual  record  of 
the  student. 

In  order  to  dischaarge  the  fimctions  enumerated,  every 
child  should  be  assigned  to  a  social  worker.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  every  child  will  have  a  sustained  contact  with  the  work- 
er. It  only  means  that  the  worker  will  be  available  to  the  child  and 
will  take  a  continuing  interest  in  the  execution  of  the  treatment 
plan  for  the  individual  child  so  long  as  the  child  remains  in  resi- 
dence. 

•  Standard ;  Each  student  in  a  trsiining  school  should  be  specifically 
assigned  to  a  social  worker.  Ttie  institutional  program  should  permit 
each  child  to  see  his  social  worker  upon  request. 

•  Standard:  The  number  of  students  assigned  to  each  social  worker 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  institutional  pro- 
gram. Under  ordinary  conditions  the  social  worker  devoting  full 
time  to  children  in  residence  should  be  assigned  not  more  than  fifty 
students. 


8/  Intensive  treatment  is  a  function  irtiich  can  be  taken 
on  by  only  a  highly  skilled  worker  irtio  has  the  benefit  of  qualified 
supervision  and  psychiatric  consultation. 
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One  cannot  expect  a  staff  member  with  the  job  title  of 
social  worker  to  discharge  the  functions  appropriate  to  the  social 
worker  unless  that  employee  has  had  full  professional  education  in 
social  work.  In  addition  to  full  professional  education,  the  training 
school  should  seek  workers  with  social  work  experience  prior  to  coming 
into  the  institutional  field.  Trained  workers  without  paid  work  ex- 
perience should  oe  considered  for  employment  in  a  training  school  only 
if  the  sdiool  has  a  good  social  work  .'"oervisor  who  will  be  able  to 
give  the  new  worker  intensive  supervision . 

•  Standard :   In  order  to  qualify  as  a  training  school  social  worker 
an  individual  should  have  at  least  a  masters  degree  in  social  work 
from  an  accredited  graduate  school  of  social  work.  A  psychiatric  se- 
quence is  desirable  as  is  field  work  experience  in  a  child  guidance 
clinic,  psychiatric  ward  of  a  hospital,  or  residential  treatment  cen- 
ter. It  is  also  desirable  that  tne  individual  should  have  completed 
at  least  one  year's  paid  experience  in  a  recognized  casework  agency 
under  good  supervision. 

In  training  schools  having  several  social  workers  one 
worker  should  be  employed  as  a  supervisor.  This  person  might  also 
serve  as  chief  or  director  of  social  services.  A  training  school  em- 
ploying more  than  nine  social  workers  (including  the  supeiTTisor)  will 
need  two  or  more  supervisors.  One  of  these  would  then  sei^re  as  chief 
or  director  of  social  services. 

•  Standard:  A  training  school  casework  supervisor  should  have  the 
same  qusdifications  as  prescribed  for  the  training  school  social  work- 
er plus  a  minimum  of  four  years '  paid  work  experience  in  a  recognized 
casework  agency  having  good  supeirwlsion  and  at  least  one  year's  exper- 
ience in  that  agency  as  casework  supervisor.  Previous  institutional 
experience  is  also  desirable. 

2.  PsychologicaQ.  Service* 

The  services  of  a  clinically  trained  psychologist  is 
just  as  fundamental  in  the  studjr  of  a  behavior  problem  as  is  the  ser- 
vice of  a  laboratory  technician  in  the  thorough  study  of  an  organic 
problem.  In  addition  to  diagnostic  testing,  an  adequately  trained 
clinical  psychologist  caji  make  an  effective  contribution  in  Dlannias 
treatment  in  case  conferences.  In  carrying  out  group  or  individual 
psychotherapy,  and  in  conducting  psycho-educational  therapy.  Other 
aspects  of  the  training  school  program  to  which  the  psychologist  can 
contribute  are   the  selection  of  personnel,  the  in-service  education 
of  the  staff,  and  the  conduct  of  research. 

The  level  of  training  and  experience  required  of  a 
training  school  psychologist  should  bQ  based  on  the  function  for 
which  he  will  have  a  major  res pons ibiliy. 
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•  Standard;  The  training  school  psychologist  who  will  have  a  major 
responsibility  for  planning  treatment  in  case  conferences,  for  engsig- 
ing  in  psychotherapy  and  for  supervising  other  psychologists  in  the 
school  should  have  a  Ph.D.  and  at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clin- 
ical experience  in  an  accredited  clinical  training  center  or  a  aas- 
ters  degree  and  at  least  four  years  of  supervised  experience  in  an  ac  - 
credited  clinical  training  center. 

•  Standard;  The  training  school  psychologist  whose  major  function 
will  be  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  personality  and  in- 
telligence tests  should  have  a  masters  degree  and  at  least  one  year  of 

supervised  experience  in  diagnostic  testing.  If  he  is  the  only  psy- 
chologist tn  the  training  school,  it  is  desirable  that  he  had  at 
least  an  additional  year  of  supervised  work  experience  in  an  accred- 
ited clinic. 

•  Standard;  A  junior  psychologist  working  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  senior  psychologist  with  the  prescribed  professional 
qualifications  should  have  a  masters  degree  in  clinical  psychology. 

•  Standard;  A  psychologist  with  major  responsibility  for  working 
with  children  having  special  difficulties  in  the  academic  program 
should  have  at  least  a  masters  degree  and  preferably  one  or  more 
years  of  experience  doing  psycho-educational  testing  and  therapy. 

The  number  of  psychologists  needed  will  depend  on  the 
institution's  policy  regarding  the  scope  of  the  psychologist's  activ- 
ities as  well  as  the  size  of  the  population.  lHhen  more  than  one  psy- 
chologist is  employed,  one  of  these  psychologists  should  be  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  or  director  of  psychological  services  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  psychological  program. 

•  Stamdcird ;  The  number  of  psychologists  employed  by  the  training 
school  will  depend  upon  the  institutional  program  and  the  size  of  the 
population.  It  is  generally  desirable  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  full  time  psychologist  for  each  200  children. 

3.  Psychiatric  Services 

The  training  of  a  psychiatrist,  especially  one  trained 
in  child  psychiatry,  is  such  that  this  individual  should  have  a  major 
role  in  diagnosing  the  problems  of  individusQ.  children,  developing 
treatment  plans  for  them,  and  providing  intensive  treatment  for  in- 
dividual children.  He  should  participate  in  overall  program  planning, 
in-service  training,  and  policy  formulation.  In  order  to  make  his 
full  contribution,  the  psychiatrist  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  institution,  its  staff,  its  policies,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
the  development  of  its  program. 

The  limited  amoiint  of  psychiatric  services  available 
makes  it  most  important  that  the  training  school  administrator  plan 
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to  use  the  time  of  the  psychiatrist  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  great- 
est amount  of  service  for  the  greatest  number  of  students.  To  achieve 
this  end,  the  psychiatrist  must  spend  considerable  time  with  staff, 
acting  as  consultant  to  them.  Seminars  at  which  selected  cases  are 
discussed  can  also  be  very  helpful  and  enable  the  staff  to  better  un- 
derstand their  responsibilities.  The  psychiatrist  should  be  creative 
in  the  use  of  time  and  alert  to  means  and  methods  of  enriching  the 
general  program  so  that  a  better  treatment  environment  can  be  cre- 
ated and  maintained. 

The  psychiatric  service  provided  may  be  either  full-time 
or  part-time,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  population  served,  A 
training  school  unable  to  emplor  a  full-time  psychiatrist  should 
seek  out  resources  within  a  reasonable  distance  where  the  part-time 
services  of  one  or  more  psychiatrists  mi^t  be  available  for  periods 
of  time  regularly  each  week. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  psychiatrist  be  on  a  full-time 
basis  if  possible.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  the  institution 
is  as  importsuit  to  his  success  as  is  a  good  knowledge  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  child.  Such  a  knowledge  can  best  be  derived  when  the  psychia- 
trist is  truly  a  part  of  the  staff.  The  full-time  presence  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist makes  it  easier  for  other  staff  members  to  accept  him  and 
hence  to  work  with  him  in  harmony  with  mutual  benefit. 

If  a  fully  qualified  psychiatrist  cannot  be  secured  on  a 
full-time  basis  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  the  next  best  al- 
ternative, which  in  one  instance  may  be  a  less  well  qualified  psychi- 
atrist on  a  residence  basis  and  in  another  instance,  may  be  a  well 
qualified  psychiatrist  on  a  visiting  basis.  A  smaller  institution 
sometimes  finds  it  advantageous  to  combine  medical  and  psychiatric 
work  in  order  to  have  in  residence  a  piiysician  with  substantial  even 
though  incomplete  special  training  in  psychiatry.  Aptitude  and   cap- 
acity for  rapport  with  youngsters  and  with  staff  are  particularly  im- 
portant. The  program  of  institutions  which  use  a  psychiatrically 
oriented  physician  for  psychiatric  service  can  be  strengthened  sub- 
stantially l^  having  a  fully  qualified  psychiatrist  available  for 
consultation  on  special  cases. 

(Editor's  Note;  At  the  conference,  material  was  added  to  this  docu- 
ment suggesting  that  certain  training  schools  may  wish  to  use  less 
than  a  fully  qualified  psychiatrist.  It  was  not  unanimously  ap- 
proved. Those  objecting  held  that  training  for  every  professional 
person  on  the  staff  should  be  complete.  Standards,  it  was  pointed 
out,  should  ask  for  sei-vices  beyond  those  presently  possible. 
Those  favoring  the  incorporation  of  the  above  material  spoke  of 
the  shortage  of  qualified  psychiatrists  and  held  that  insisting 
upon  fully  qualified  psychiatrists  would  prohibit  psychiatric  cov- 
erage. Some  thought  that  a  psychiatrist  who  was  not  fully  quali- 
fied but  who  would  be  obtained  on  a  regular  basis  was  better  than 
a  fully  qualified  psychiatrist  on  a  visiting  basis.) 
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•  Standard;  The  training  school  psychiatrist  should  be  a  doctoi*  of 
medicine,  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  medicine  and  having 
a  State  certificate  or  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  If  a  school  has  only  one  psychiatrist 
or  a  chief  psychiatrist  supervising  other  psychiatrists  that  psy- 
chiatrist should  be  certified  in  psychiatry  by  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  He  should  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  ex- 
perience working  with  children  and  at  least  a  year  of  experience 
working  cooperatively  with  psychologists  and  social  workers. 

C.  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

The  training  school  administrator  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  child's  religious  education  and  for 
encouraging  his  religious  participation  as  defined  by  the  practice 
of  the  church  with  which  the  child  is  affiliated  in  accordsmce  with 
the  wishes  of  his  parents.  Religious  services  which  the  students  can 
attend  should  be  provided.  Children  also  need  individual  counseling 
and  guidance  by  chaplains  who  are  sincere,  approachable,  understanding, 
and  tolerant;  who  have  special  training  for  their  difficult  tasks; 
and  who  possess  the  qualities  of  personality  that  attract  and  inspire 
others . 

•  Standard;  Religious  services,  teaching,  and  counseling  are  an  es- 
sential  part  of  a  training  school  program.  Every  training  school 
should  have  either  full-time  or  part-time  chaplains. 

•  Standard ;  Training  schools  having  75  or  100  or  more  children  of  a 
particular  faith  should  have  a  full-time  chaplain  of  the  same  faith. 

•  Standard :  In  instances  in  irtiich  a  child's  religious  and  spiritual 
needs  cannot  be  met  by  chaplains  assigned  to  the  school,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  an  approved  repre- 
sentative of  the  faith  or  particular  church. 

•  Standard:  Part-time  and  full-time  chaplains  should  be  paid  and 
the  salaries  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  qualifications  and  stan- 
dards that  are  expected. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  duties  of  a  qualified  chap- 
lain include  participating  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  treatment 
evaluation,  and  after-care  planning  for  individual  students,  the 
planning  of  programs,  and  participating  in  the  provision  of  in- 
service  training  for  staff. 

The  we 11- trained  chaplain  can  play  a  full  role  as  a 
member  of  the  institutional  team.  In  this  role  he  will  integrate  his 
own  thinking  with  that  of  other  staff  members.  He  will  be  called 
upon  to  analyze  the  religious  background  of  the  individual  child, 
make  careful  observation  of  the  behavior  of  children  in  his  contacts 
with  them,  and  make  a  contribution  to  understanding  of  the  child. 
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•  Standard ;  The  Catholic  Qiapiain  should  be  an  ordained  priest  in 
good  standing,  having  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in 
which  the  training  school  is  located.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Catholic  Chaplain  have  special  training  and  experiences  in  the  dis- 
ciplines related  to  personality  development  such  as  social  work, 
group  work,  psychology,  or  hunan  development.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  he  have  clinical  training,  preferably  in  a  child  guidance  clin- 
ic or  other  agency  serving  children.  Previous  experience  as  an  in- 
stitutional chaplain  also  has  value. 

•  Standard:  The  Protestauit  Chaplsdn  should  be  an  ordained  minister 
in  good  standing,  having  graduated  from  a  recognized  seminary  and 
having  the  approval  of  the  recognized  authority  of  the  churdi  the 
chaplain  represents.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Protestant  Chaplain 
have  completed  a  coxirse  in  clinical  pastoral  training.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  part  of  this  training  have  been  completed  in  a 
training  school  having  an  approved  student  chaplain  program,  amd 
that  the  chaplain  have  had  one  or  more  years'  work  experience  in  a 
position  as  a  training  school  chaplain  or  with  a  child  serving 
agency. 

9  Standard :  The  Jewish  Chaplain  should  be  an  ordained  Rabbi  in 
good  standing,  having  graduated  from  a  recognized  seminary  and  hav- 
ing the  approval  of  the  religious  group  with  which  he  is  affiliat- 
ed. It  is  desirable  that  the  Jewish  Chaplain  have  completed  a 
course  in  clinical  pastoral  training. 

The  relationship  between  the  spiritual  duties  of  the 
chaplain  and  his  other  duties  need  not  conflict.  As  a  person  spec- 
ially trained  for  work  with  children,  the  chaplain  relates  that 
work  to  that  of  other  specialists,  accepts  supervision  as  do  the 
other  specialists.  Ihe  chaplain  discharges  his  religious  offices 
in  accord  with  the  policies  of  his  church  although  the  general 
conduct  of  his  work  must  be  in  accord  with  the  basic  policies  of 
the  institution. 

The  mind  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  greatly  influenced  by 
tangible  things  and  by  symbols.  A  House  of  God  loses  most  or  all 
of  its  dignity  when  the  students  enter  a  facility  for  a  basket- 
ball game  one  day,  a  dance  or  recreational  activity  the  next  day, 
a  Western  thriller  on  Saturday  evening,  and  then  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  saas  facility  are  supposed  to  feel  the  atmosphere  and 
dignity  which  is  in  keeping  with  religious  worship. 

•  Standard;  All  training  schools  should  have  some  kind  of  chapel 
facility  or  facilities  available,  separate  from  other  facilities 
and  used  only  for  religious  worship,  activities  of  a  religious 
aature,  or  other  activities  of  a  nature  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  a  house  of  worship.  An  all-faith  chapel  is  most  satisfactory 
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for  the  public  training  school. 

D.  HEALTH  SERVICES 

All  aspects  of  the  training  school  program  are,  of 
course,  concerned  with  the  total  health  of  the  individual  child* 
With  growing  recognition  of  the  interrelationship  between  emotional 
and  bodily  ills  and  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  by  health  personnel 
on  the  responsibility  to  maintain  healthy  adjustment  rather  than 
merely  to  cure  disease,  it  may  well  be  that  the  psychiatric  services 
now  commonly  set  apart  from  other  health  services  in  the  training 
school  structure  will  be  brought  together  into  one  health  service. 

Although  the  material  in  this  report  follows  the  more 
usual  training  school  practice  of  separating  "health  services"  from 
'•psychiatric  services"  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  "health  ser- 
vices" bear  a  particular  responsibility  not  only  to  prevent  and  cure 
disease  but  also  to  cooperate  with  all  services  within  the  institu- 
tion toward  defined  treatment  goals.  Health  personnel  should  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  child  development  and  the  dynamics  of  delin- 
quent behavior.  They  should  understand  the  subtle  interconnection  be- 
tween mental  and  physical  health.  They  should  understand  the  meaning 
of  illness  and  jdiysical  complaints  to  children  in  general  and  to  the 
particular  child  with  whom  they  deal.  Their  understanding  should  be 
reflected  in  their  day-to-day  work. 

In  their  contacts  with  children  health  personnel  will 
learn  much  of  value  to  the  total  treatment  effort.  Health  personnel 
should  be  represented  on  case  conference  committees  and  the  like  so 
that  they  will  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  individual  child,  the 
treatment  plan  for  him  and  of  institutional  resouz*ces» 

1.  Focus  and  Direction 

The  health  of  all  children  admitted  to  the  training 
school  must  be  promoted  and  protected.  The   administrative  head  of 
the  health  services  has  a  dual  responsibility.  On  one  hand  he  is  con- 
cerned with  health  maintenance.  To  discharge  this  responsibility  he 
must  make  effective  use  of  the  various  medical  and  public  health  ser- 
vices from  appropriate  sources  outside  the  training  school  to  assure 
that  sound  public  health  standards  are  being  observed  in  the  total 
Institutional  program  and  that  an  overall  plan  is  developed  for  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  services  to  individual  boys  and  girls. 

The  other  responsibility  of  the  health  services  admin- 
istrator relates  to  the  actual  day-by-day  provision  of  the  medical 
care  needed  to  adequately  safeguard  the  health  and  to  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  individual  boys  and  girls.  In  providing  this  care,  services 
may  be  procured  from  a  variety  of  medical  resources  outside  of  the 
training  school. 
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•  Standard:  The  health  services  in  a  training  school  should  be  londer 
the  administrative  direction  of  a  qualified  physician. 

2*  Bxamination 

The  danger  of  newcomers'  introducing  contagion  tc  the 
group  has  been  overemphasized  in  the  past.  Contagious  diseases  of 
childhood  are  rare  among  children  of  the  age  found  in  training  schools. 
At  this  age  the  transmission  of  venereal  disease  by  non-sexual  con- 
tact is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  disregarded  for  practical  purposes. 
The  main  hazard  is  contagious  conditions  of  the  skin,  including  such 
conditions  as  pediculosis,  scabies,  and  impetigo.  If  the  doctor  or 
nurse  is  not  present  at  the  time  of  admission,  a  child  who  appears  to 
be  ill  or  to  have  a  communicable  disease  should  be  isolated  until  the 
doctor  can  see  him.  Such  youngsters  should  be  cared  for  away  from 
others  until  the  skin  conditions  or  illness  has  cleared  up»  Ihose 
who  are  found  on  inspection  not  to  have  such  conditions  may  safely 
be  admitted  at  once  to  group  life. 

In   addition  to  responsibility  for  the  healtn  of  the 
youngsters  in  care,  provision  should  be  made  to  assure  that  all  per- 
sonnel coming  in  contact  with  the  youngsters  are  in  good  physical 
condition.  Some  arrangements  should  be  made  for  pre-emplojrment  ex- 
aminations and  regular  periodic  physical  examinations  which  should 
include  chest  x-rays  as  indicated. 

#  Standard :  Provision  should  be  made  for  i^iysical  examination  of 
children  upon  admission  to  the  school  with  isolation  from  the  group 
only  of  those  children  who  appear  to  be  ill,  or  who  are  suffering 
from  conditions  which  are,  or  might  be,  contagious. 

•  Standard ;  Pre-employment  and  periodic  physical  examinations 
should  be  required  for  all  personnel  coming  in  contact  with  children. 

3.  Infirmary  or  Hospital 

Some  children  who  become  seriously  ill  while  in  the 
training  school  may  be  cared  for  in  a  hospital  outside  the  training 
school,  and  a  plan  should  be  made  in  advance  for  the  use  of  such 
hospital  facilities  when  needed.  However,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  become  ill  will  have  minor  illnesses  which  can  be  treated  best  in 
the  training  school  under  the  medical  supervision  of  a  physician.  To 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls,  an  infirmary  or  facil- 
ity serving  a  similar  purpose  is  needed.  'Whether  or  not  the  training 
school  will  need  to  provide  a  complete  hospital  facility  will  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  such  facilities  outside  the  training  school. 

#  Standard :  An  infirmary  or  other  facility  should  be  provided  in 
each  training  school  for  the  care  of  youngsters  having  physical  con- 
ditions which  require  their  care  away  from  the  group. 
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4.  Health  Appraisal 

The  training  school  must  assume  responsibility  for  de- 
tecting any  and  all  physical  conditions  needing  correction,  sind  for 
providing  the  corrective  treatment  for  all  youngsters  in  care. 

The  health  appraisal  should  include  the  securing  of  a 
health  history,  a  physical  examination,  and  the  necessary  clinical 
tests.  In  both  the  detection  and  correction  of  physical  defects, 
the  services  of  various  medical  specialists  may  be  required.  Funds 
should  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  prostheses,  eye  glasses,  etc. 

Adequate  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  results  of 
the  health  appraisal  and  the  diagnostic  tests  to  be  done  should  be 
given  to  the  child  so  that  the  examination  may  be  an  educational  eic 
perience. 

♦  Standard;  The  medical  services  program  of  the  training  school 
should  provide  for  a  health  appraisal  of  each  child  and  the  treatment 
of  all  remedial  physical  defects,  as  well  as  appropriate  health  in- 
struction. 

5«  Nursing  Service 

The  nursing  service  in  the  training  school  program 
should  serve  the  purpose  of  screening  of  children  with  minor  symp- 
toms, assuring  opportunities  for  discussion  of  the  health  problems 
of  individual  children,  and  for  providing  the  nursing  service  re- 
quired for  ill  children  cared  for  in  the  institution.  The  amount 
and  kind  of  nursing  service  required  will  depend  upon  the  total 
health  program,  the  size  of  the  institution,  and  the  availability 
of  medical  and  health  services  from  outside  the  institution.  A 
full-time  registered  nurse  may  not  be  needed  in  every  institution. 
The  use  of  a  practical  nurse  under  professional  nursing  supervision 
for  the  infirmary  service  may  be  feasible. 

•  Standard".  Nursing  service  of  good  quality  and  in  adequate  quan- 
tity should  be  available  to  every  training  school. 

(Editor's  Notei  The  conference  suggested  that  the  above  standard 
should  be  made  more  specific.  Work  in  this  direction  is  now 
in  process.) 

E.  DENTAL  SERVICES 

Proper  dental  care  is  particularly  important  for  the 
young.  Large  training  schools  will  need  a  full-time  dentist.  Small- 
er training  schools  may  have  need  for  only  part-time  service,  or  in 
some  cases,  dental  services  in  the  outside  community.  The  partic- 
ular plan  used  should  be  determined  by  the  number  of  dentist-hours 
needed  to  provide  adequate  dental  service  to  the  entire  student  body. 
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•  standard ;  Each  training  school,  regardless  of  size,  must  have  an 
adequate  dental  service  as  an  integral  part  of  its  health  program, 

•  Standard :  All  youngsters  shculd  be  given  a  thorough  dental  ex- 
aminzation,  including  x-rays  if  needed,  at  least  twice  each  year. 
An  appropriate  treatment  program  should  be  undertaken  after  diag- 
nosis. A  dental  examination  should  be  given  prior  to  release  and 
needed  dental  work  should  be  completed,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  prolong  the  institutional  stay  for  this  purpose 
alone. 

The  dentist,  like  other  specialists  in  the  training 
school, is  a  part  of  the  institutional  teaun.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
oriented  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  institutional  treatment. 

The  dentist  should  be  the  kind  of  a  person  who  can 
help  allay  the  childrens '  fears  and  anxieties  rather  than  one  who 
does  his  work  in  spite  of  the  childrens'  fears  and  aiixieties. 

The  dental  program  should  go  far  beyond  the  old  idea 
of  "calling  the  dentist  when  the  child  has  a  toothache."  Adequate 
dental  services  should  include  preventive  as  well  as  remedial  work. 
It  should  include  good  oral  hygiene.  Larger  training  schools  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  auxiliary  dental  personnel  in  order  to 
assure  more  time  for  dental  work  that  only  the  dentist  can  do. 

•  Standard :  ^he  institutional  dentist  should  instiruct  the  entire 
staff  in  oral  hygiene.  If  necessary,  dental  specialists,  including 
Orthodontists,  should  be  available.  Laboratory  services  should- also 
be  available. 

F.   THE  EDUCATIONAL  PR0GRAI4 

1.  Relation  to  Institutional  Program 

The  instructional  program  is  a  part  of  the  treatment 
program.  What  takes  place  in  the  institutional  classroom  is  related 
to  all  other  aspects  of  the  institutional  program  — the  work  activ- 
ities, cottage  life,  recreation,  and  clinical  services,  in  the  class- 
room, as  in  all  other  settings  within  the  training  school,  emphasis 
must  be  upon  the  development  of  constructive  and  satisfying  human  re- 
lationships . 

Teachers  in  training  schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
visit  cottages  and  other  facilities  in  the  institution  and  confer 
with  other  institutioncil  personnel  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order 
to  know  the  staff,  the  operations,  and  the  numerous  resources  within 
the  institution  that  can  be  used  for  practical  and  interesting  edu- 
cational projects. 
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The  instructional  program  should  embrace  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  education  and  newer  practices,  have  a  curriculum  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  children,  utilize  significant  education- 
al practice  in  all  work  programs,  and  integrate  these  principles  and 
practices  with  the  other  activities  and  services  making  up  the  insti- 
tutional program.  Every  aspect  of  the  training  school  program  having 
clearly  defined  training  values  —  including  vocational  training  — 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  formalized  instructional  program  of 
the  training  school. 

2.  Administrative  amd  Supervisory  Personnel 

The  instructional  progrsun  of  the  training  school  will 
require  the  leadership  of  a  competent  principal.  An  assistant  or 
assistants  to  the  principal  who  may  assume  the  roles  of  coordination 
of  instruction  may  be  necessary  in  many  schools.  The  need  for  addit- 
ional supervisory  assistance  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school, 
the  complexity  of  pupil  problems,  the  age  range  served  by  the  school, 
and  the  relative  competencies  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  duties  of 
the  principal  and  administrative  staff  include  overall  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  the  instructional  program,  organizing  the  school  and 
grouping  pupils  for  effective  learning,  selection  of  teachers,  leader- 
ship in  curriculum  development,  selection  of  teaching  aids  and  equip- 
ment, provision  of  in-service  training  programs,  and  the  integration 
of  the  instructional  program  with  other  aspects  of  the  institutional 
program. 

•  Standard:  The  principal  should  have  at  least  a  masters  degree  in 
education  and,  if  possible,  should  have  additional  graduate  work  in 
administration  and  special  education.  In  addition  to  at  least  five 
years '  experience  in  teaching  and  administration  or  supervisory  work 
in  a  school  with  good  standards  should  be  required.  Experience  in 

an  institutional  school  is  highly  desirable.  The  principal  must  pos- 
ess  qualities  of  leadership  and  have  had  successful  experience  in 
working  cooperatively  with  members  of  his  profession.  Knowledge  of 
various  levels  and  aspects  of  education  —  elementary,  secondary, 
vocational,  etc.  —  is  necessary.  A  working  knowledge  of  mental 
health  practices,  psychological  interpretation  and  health  problems 
which  will  enable  him  to  plan  with  clinical  personnel  is  also  ex- 
tremely important. 

•  Standard!  The  qualifications  for  the  positions  of  assistsint  prin- 
cipal should  be  similair  to  those  required  of  a  principal.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  select  for  this  position  persons  who  have  the  capacity  to 
assume  the  principalship  should  the  occasion  require.  The  extent  of 
administrative  or  supervisory  experience  required  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  that  required  for  the  principal. 
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3.  The  Teachers 

Teachers  must  become  oriented  in  the  overall  jAiilosophy 
of  treatment,  understand  the  function  of  other  specialists  in  rela- 
tion to  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  should  have  a  keen  insight  into 
the  treatment  potential  involved  in  the  relationships  they  develop 
with  each  student. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  the  training 
school  are  at  least  equivalent  to  those  of  the  teacher  working  with 
the  special  class  of  maladjusted  pupils  in  the  public  day  school. 
The  qualifications  of  the  training  school  teacher,  therefore,  should 
be  no  less  than  those  required  for  teachers  of  special  classes  in 
the  public  day  schools.  The  job  of  these  training  school  teachers  is 
exceptionally  difficult  since  they  are  called  upon  to  work  with  chil- 
dren who  have  severe  behavior  difficulties,  who  are  usually  academi- 
cally retarded,  and  who  frequently  have  developed  a  marked  distaste 
for  school  work. 

#  Standard:  The  minimum  requirement  for  training  school  teachers 
should  be  a  college  degree,  a  State  teaching  certificate  and  a  se- 
quence in  under-graduate  work  accenting  the  personality  needs  as 
well  as  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  they  will  teach.  It 
is  desirable  that  training  school  teachers  have  a  masters  degree  in 
education  with  a  sequence  in  special  education,  guidance,  or  related 
majors.  When  standards  have  been  set  by  the  State  educational  auth- 
orities for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  maladjusted  children, 
institutional  teachers  should  meet  these  qualifications.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  teachers  should  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher  before  coming  to  the  training  school. 

#  Standard :  Specialists  such  as  teachers  in  remedial  reading,  li- 
brary work,  adjustment,  art,  home  economics,  and  speech  should  be 
professionally  prepared  in  the  field  of  their  specialty.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  these  teachers  have  had  one  or  more  years  full-time  paid 
anployment  in  their  specialized  field. 

#  Standard :  Fuii-time  teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  du- 
ties unrelated  to  the  educational  program,  such  as  cottage  service, 
dining  room  supervision,  etc. 

4.  Curriculum 

Education  contributes  most  to  treatment  when  the  in- 
structional program  of  the  training  school  encompasses  a  great  deal 
more  than  "teaching  subjects."  The  curriculum  should,  therefore,  be 
adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  individual  pupils  as  discovered  in 
the  classroom  and  by  social  workers  and  clinicians.  Its  development 
must,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  planning  involving  the  many  re- 
source personnel  of  the  institutional  staff. 
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Rather  than  pursuing  subjects  as  such  in  its  curricu- 
lum, the  school  program  should  accentuate  a  problem  approach.  The 
verj'-  objective  of  the  training  school  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
program  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  rather  than  slavishly 
follow  a  stajidard  curriculum  developed  for  regular  public  sdiool 
pupils.  Educational  projects  may  be  motivated  by  a  particular  in- 
stitutional need  which  affoirds  a  practical  and  ideal  educational 
opportunity.  Teaching  techniques  should  be  practical,  interesting, 
and  stimulating,  and  should  include  field  trips,  visits  to  local 
places  of  Interest,  and  supervised  work  experience  projects. 

•  Standard :  The  educational  program  of  the  training  sch'ool  should 
provide  ever-  student  maximum  opportunity  for  learning  in  accordance 
with  his  abilities,  his  interests,  and  his  total  needs. 

•  Standard:  The  training  school  curriculum  should  include  music, 
physical  education,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  remedial  reading, 
and  industrial  arts  as  well  as  the  more  usual  subject  matter. 

•  Standard:.  Educational  facilities  should  be  provided  for  children 
with  speech  handicaps,  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing,  and  children 
with  other  physical  handicaps. 

Since  children  are  usually  not  in  residence  long  enough 
to  learn  a  highly  skilled  trade,  emphasis  in  the  vocational  training 
program  must  be  placed  on  providing  exploratory  opportunities  for 
occupational  guidance.  Specific  training  may  be  provided  for  jobs 
which  are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  community. 

Many  training  schools  will  find  opportunity  to  have  a 
complete  vocational  experience  in  the  area  of  beauty  culture  or  bar- 
bering.  The  training  and  apprenticeship  for  these  is  feasible  with 
the  average  training  school  program.  These  vocational  experiences 
should  be  operated  in  accord  with  State  standards  and  in  a  way  that 
will  prepare  the  student  to  become  a  licensed  operator  ready  for  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  his  or  her  release. 

It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  industrial  arts 
in  boys  schools  or  home  economics  in  girls  schools  and  certain  types 
of  regular  maintenance  work  as  it  is  carried  on  within  the  institu- 
tion. The  industrial  arts  aind  home  economics  training  should  be 
under  skilled  teachers,  and  be  a  part  of  the  instmictional  program. 
In  addition  to  vocational  training  prorided  by  the  instructional  pro- 
gram, most  training  schools  have  the  maintenance  work  done  by  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  personnel  who  are  not  trained  teachers.  Stu- 
dents may  be  assigned  to  a  specific  type  of  maintenance  work  for  its 
training  values.  The  potential  training  value  of  certain  types  of 
maintenance  work  are  enhanced  if  the  experience  is  properly  related 
to  the  total  educational  program. 
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The  state  agency  concerned  with  vocational  education 
can  offer  valuable  help  in  trade  and  industrial,  home  economics,  and 
agricultural  education.  It  may  be  consulted  about  course  content, 
and  organiaation,  and  the  staff  should  be  requested  to  assist  in  de- 
tails of  planning  and  operation  of  vocational  courses.  Often,  assis- 
tance in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  can  be  provided. 

•  Standard!  Every  aspect  of  the  training  school  program  having 
clearly  defined  vocational  training  values  should  'oe  coordinated 
with  the  instructional  program  of  the  training  school. 

5.  Assignment  of  Students 

All  children  in  the  training  school  who  can  benefit 
from  a  school  experience  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  complete  educational  program. 

•  Standard:  Each  pupil  should  spend  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
instructional  program  indicated  by  his  educational  and  treatmeht 
needs.  No  pupil  should  be  automatically  restricted  to  attend 
school  on  a  half -day  or  every-other-day  basis. 

Often  it  is  desirable  to  give  special  psychological 
tests  to  determine  adequately  educational  needs  in  relation  to  in- 
structional or  vocational  programming.  Programming  should  be  as 
practical  and  productive  as  possible  in  relation  to  where  and  how 
the  student  will  live  after  leaving  the  training  school. 

•  Standard!  Assignment  of  classroom  work,  industrial  arts  shops, 
or  maintenance  work  having  educational  values  should  be  done  af- 
ter carefully  considering  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  as 
indicated  in  the  diagnostic  study. 

Training  school  administrators  must  keep  a  keen  and 
constant  vigilance  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  balance  between 
the  educational  orogrsun  and  the  purely  maintenance  suid  production 
program.  V.'ork  or  job  routines  should  always  have  educational,  sig- 
nificance. Simplicity  of  work  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  value. 
The  evaluating  factor  is  the  student  and  T^at  he  or  she  can  get 
from  such  an  assignment  or  work  relationship. 

•  Standard :  No  youngster  should  be  kept  on  a  work  assignment 
longer  than  he  can  benefit  by  it,  if  there  is  any  other  assign- 
ment in  the  institution  which  vrould  have  vocational  training  pos- 
sibilities for  him. 

6.  Plant  and  Organization 

A  great  majority  of  training  school  children  are 
academically  retarded  due  to  truancy,  emotional  problems,  and 
many  other  factors.  In  order  to  aid  these  children  in  overcoming 
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their  learning  difficulties,  they  must  be  appropriately  grouped  in 
small  classes.  The  school  plant  must  stinnilate  interest.  liberal 
use  must  be  made  of  a  wide  variety  of  audio-visual  instmctional 
aids. 

Educational  facilities  and  equii^ent  and  outdoor  play 
space  must  be  adequate,  modern  and  in  accord  with  standards  set  by 
competent  authorities  in  sdiool  housing.  For  example,  buildings, 
classrooms,  and  other  facilities  should  be  sound  proof,  adequately 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  cheerfully  decorated  with  colors. 
In  planning  new  construction  or  alterations,  consultation  should  be 
sought  with  specialists  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

•  Standard :  The  school  plant  should  be  designed  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  school  program. 

#  Standard:  No  classroom  should  include  more  than  15  pupils.  Fewer 
pupils  may  be  desirable,  depending  upon  the  problems  of  the  pupils, 
their  ability  to  relate  themselves  to  group  situations,  and  the 
subject  taught. 

7.  flecoivis 

The  appraisal  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  child 
at  the  time  he  enters  the  training  school, is  based,  in  part,  on 
records  received  from  the  community  school.  During  the  course  of 
the  child's  residence  adequate  records  will  aid  in  appraising  the 
gains  made.  Such  records  Yd.ll  also  enable  the  youngster  to  build 
on  these  gains  after  his  return  to  the  community. 

•  Standard ;  The  school  must  keep  adequate,  significant,  and  de- 
tailed records  on  the  achievement  and  adjustment  of  individual  stu- 
dents and  other  records  pertinent  to  the  educat-'onal  program.  These 
should  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  each  child  and  should 
be  made  available  to  teachers  and  others  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  children,  and  planning  further  educational  services,  curricula,  etCi 

#  Standard:  It  is  desirable  that  am  evaluation  of  educational  prog- 
ress be  received  from  the  school  last  attended  and  that  a  similar  eval- 
uation of  institutuional  school  progress  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
school  to  which  he  will  return.  Neither  diplomas  granted  to  insti- 
tutional school  graduates,  nor  transcripts  forwarded  to  the  public 
schools  should  carry  the  name  of  the  training  school  itself. 

G.  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

1.  Function 

A  training  school  has  the  dual  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding both  school  and  public  library  service  for  its  students. 
Properly  organized,  directed,  and  utilized  the  library  is  an 
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instrument  of  wholesome  recreation  and  of  direct  and  indirect  educa- 
tion .   Its  function,  through  guidance  in  the  use  of  Tie  11 -selected 
materials  is:  to  help  youngsters  to  understand  tnemselves,  other  pe- 
ople, and  the  society  in  which  they  live  better;  to  help  develop  de- 
sirable concepts  through  leading;  to  develop  the  habit  of  looking  to 
reliable  sources  for  information;  to  provide  experiences  by  which  the 
youth  may  develop  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  reading  as  a  leisure 
time  activity. 

Reading  can  be  coordinated  with  the  group  life,  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  work  programs  and  with  the  activities  and 
guidance  services  of  the  social  worker,  psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
and  chaplain, 

2.  Personnel 

A  well-trained  qualified  librarian  is  a  valuable  member 
of  the  treatment  team.  This  person  must  have  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  overall  philosophy  of  treatment,  of  the  programs  and 
activities  of  other  departments,  and  ways  in  which  library  materials 
and  services  can  enrich  these  programs,  of  the  potentialities  for 
treatment  in  the  librarian's  relationship  with  individual  students. 

The  librarian  must  be  mature  in  judgment,  capable  of  co- 
operating with  the  entire  staff,  able  to  understand  and  get  along 
with  children,  and  must  have  a  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  books 
and  their  uses. 

•  Standard :  The  minimum  educational  qualifications  for  the  librarian 
are  four  years  of  college,  graduation  from  an  accredited  librauy 
school,  and  ability  to  meet  State  certification  requirements  for  pub- 
lic school  librarians.  Desirable  requirements  include  completion 

of  courses  in  child  growth  and  development  and  one  or  moj?e  year's 
experience  in  working  with  maladjusted  children  before  coming  to  the 
training  school. 

•  Standard :  The  librarian  should  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
total  library  service  in  the  institution;  this  includes  selection  of 
materials  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  staff;  purchase  and  or- 
ganization of  materials;  and  the  development  of  effective  methods  of 
using  materials.  The  librarian  should  have  the  responsibility  for 
utilizing  to  the  best  possible  advantage  any  library  service  avail- 
able from  State  and  local  library  agencies. 

•  Standard;  The  librarian  should  be  administratively  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  Education. 

3.  Program 

In  order  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  library,  pol- 
icies, rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  this  facility  should  be 
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such  as  to  encourage  full  use  of  all  materials. 

•  Standard :  The  library  schedule  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
each  student  at  least  one  library  period  a  week  and  to  permit  the  li- 
brarian to  work  with  any  group  in  the  population  for  whom  library  ser- 
vice is  desirable  and  advantageous. 

•  Standard :  Individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  borrow  materials  for 
their  personal  use.  Collections  of  materials  should  be  assigned  to 
cottages  either  permanently  or  lengths  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  cottage  group.  The  librarian  should  work 
with  cottage  parents  in  developing  and  promoting  recreational  reading 
pro  gr  suns . 

•  Standard :  The  librarian  should  know  the  academic  program  and  work 
with  school  personnel  in  suggesting  suitable  materials,  supplying  ma- 
terials requested,  assembling  materials  for  special  projects,  preparing 
timely  exhibits,  and  lending  materials  to  classrooms. 

•  Standard:  It  is  desirable  that  the  librarian  conduct  story  hours, 
read  aloud,  give  book  talks,  have  book  discussion  groups,  initiate 
and/or  participate  in  any  librarj'  activities  that  fit  in  with  the 
social,  recreational,  or  education  programs  of  the  institution. 

•  Standard:  It  is  desirable  to  assign  pupils  with  special  interest 
and  aptitude  to  assist  in  the  library  as  part  of  their  work  training, 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  good  work  habits, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibjlity  and  proficiency  in  clerical  skills. 

4.  Plant  and  Equipxnent 

Library  materials  should  meet  informational,  inspirat- 
ional, reference,  and  recreational  needs  and  should  provide  wholesome 
ideas  and  ideals  which  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  formation  of 
personal  attitudes  and  values.  It  is  important  that  a  great  deal  of 
material  which  will  interest  the  training  school  population  without 
demanding  high  reading  skill  be  incorporated  in  the  collection.  Ma- 
terial about  minority  groups  should  be  included,  especially  where  such 
groups  are  represented  in  the  population.  There  is  a  need  for  a  wide 
variety  of  magazine,  pamphlet,  and  picture  material.  Films trips,  re- 
cordings, eind  other  audio-visual  aids  should  be  added  as  needed  to  im- 
plement and  enrich  the  institution's  program. 

Recommended  standard  lists,  catauLogs,  and  book  review 
publications  should  be  used  as  guides  in  the  selection  of  material. 
The  librarian  and  interested  staff  members  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  material  before  the  final  selection  is  made. 

Many  institutions  will  find  a  need  for  picture  books  and 
picture  type  magazines  to  attract  the  non-reader  and/or  those  of  very 
low  reading  ability.  This  type  of  material  must  be  carefully  selected 
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so  that  only  those  depicting  positive  values  are  included. 

•  Standard:  Library  shelves  should  contain  a  wide  variety  of  mater- 
ials especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  institutional  population. 

•  Standard:  The  size  of  the  book  collection  should  not  be  less  than 
10  books  per  student j  a  rate  of  books  per  child  in  excess  of  this 
will  be  required  in  smaller  institutions.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  yearly  additions  at  the  minimum  rate  of  l/lO  of  the  collection. 

•  Standard:  The  library  should  be  the  distribution  center  of  all 
visual  materials  for  the  institution;  including  books,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  recordings,  slides,  and  filmstrips.  All 
such  material  should  be  listed  even  if  it  is  not  housed  in  the  li- 
brary. 

•  Standard:  The  librar-y-  should  be  centrally  located.   It  is  desir- 
able that  it  be  attractive  and  inviting  in  appearance  with  comfort- 
able chairs,  lamps,  draperies,  providing  informal  atmosphere  for 
study  or  quiet  recreation. 

H.   RECREATION 

1.  Purpose 

A  full  recreation  program  provides  an  opportunity  for 
youngsters  to  have  a  good  time.  Interests  will  be  developed  that 
may  make  life  richer  and  provide  channels  for  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time . 

In  the  training  school  recreation  provides  an  outlet 
for  youthful  energies,  particularly  aggressive  impulses.  It  offers 
a  means  of  satisfying  cravings  for  being  a  part  of  a  group,  adven- 
ture, recognition,  and  an  element  of  danger.  Recreation  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  leader  offers  opportunities  to  modify  or 
alter  behavior  and  to  gain  self  understanding. 

•  Standard:  Each  training  school  should  plan  and  develop  a  recre- 
ational program  as  an  essential  segment  of  its  overall  treatment 

program. 

2 .  Program 

Many  of  the  recreational  needs  of  institutional  chil- 
dren are  met  in  free  olay.  This,  however,  does  not  substitute  for 
the  nlanned  rrogram.  The  planned  program  should  include  sedentary 
activities  as  well  as  vigorous  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  individual  recreation  apart  from  the  group. 
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The  training  school  recreational  program  should  include: 
(a)  competitive  sports  on  both  an  tntrair^ural  and  varsity  basis;  (b) 
club  activities  bringing  together  youngsters  of  similar  interests; 
(c)  activities  with  a  main  er.phasis  on  physical  development;  (d)  cele- 
bration of  special  holidays  and  events;  (e)  spectator  activities  such 
as  motion  pictures  and  television;  (f)  arts  and  crafts;  (g)  sedentary 
games;  and,  (h)  when  possible,  social  dances  and  other  cooeducational 
activities. 

Recreational  planning  for  girls  will,  of  course,  be  quite 
different  than  recreational  planning  for  boys.  '»Vhile  all  of  the  pro- 
gram element  enumerated  may  be  present  to  some  degree,  the  emphasis 
will  follow  the  natural  and  culturally  determined  interests  of  the 
group  served. 

•  Standard :  The  recreational  program  should  be  balanced  and  vsiried 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  each  youngster  to  participate  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  interests  and  needs. 

3.  Equipment 

Appropriate  equipment  is  essential  to  the  execution  of 
the  training  school  recreation  program.  The  training  school  should 
have:  (a)  an  adequate  space  for  indoor  and  outdoor  aggressive  play 
activities,  including  a  gymnasium.;  (b)  baseball  and  Softball  dia- 
monds, basketball  courts,  football  fields,  and  roller  skating  rinks 
as  appropriate  for  the  population;  (c)  varied  and  stim.ulating  ma- 
terials for  arts  and  crafts;  (d)  phonograph  records,  radio  and  tele- 
vision; (e)  access  to  a  motion  picture  projector  and  a  supply  of 
films;  (f)  an  adequate  supply  of  indoor  table  games;  (g)  indoor  and 
outdoor  playground  equipment  where  appropriate;  (h)  access  to  a 
place  for  swimming;  (i)  necessarj-^  athletic  equipment;  (j)  club 
equipment,  including  standard  girl  and  boy  scout  troop  needs,  the- 
atrical materials,  etc. 

•  Standard :  Everj^  training  school  should  have  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  an  appropriate  recreational  program. 

/+.  Participation 

In  order  to  meet  individual  needs  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  student  a  fair  range  of  choices  in  activities  and  some 
freedom  in  electing  to  participate  or  not  participate.  There  are 
times  when  a  particular  group  should  or  must  do  things  as  a  group, 
but  tills  should  not  be  the  rule  for  every  activity.  The  cottage 
might  all  have  to  go  to  the  swimming  pool,  but  not  every  child 
sho\ild  have  to  swim.   In  contrast  to  this,  there  will  be  children 
who  will  not  want  to  participate  but  in  order  to  help  then,  staff 
members  will  need  to  encourage,  motivate,  and  urge  —  but  not  force 
them  to  participate. 
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•  Standard:  No  child  should  be  forced  to  participate  in  recre- 
ational activities.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  aid  children 
to  take  advantage  of  such  recreational  opportunities  as  will  be 

of  benefit  to  them.  Children  should  participate  in  pleuining  recre- 
ation. 

5.  Staff 

The  recreation  program  requires  trained,  skilled,  and 
experienced  staff.  Proper  personnel  can  do  more  than  merely 
schedule,  supervise,  and  score  games  and  athletic  events.  Such 
staff  members  will  be  alert  to  observe,  evaluate,  and  report  sig- 
nifieant  behavior.  They  will  be  able  tc  interpret  those  obser- 
vations in  relation  to  the  individual  child.  Those  staff  persons 
will  recognize  symptomatic  behavior  as  it  is  manifested  in  play 
activities.  The  withdrawn  and  shy  students,  those  unwilling  to 
share  equipment,  those  who  are  excessively  aggressive  and  hostile 
in  group  play,  those  who  are  prejudiced,  those  abusive  of  certain 
members  of  the  group,  those  with  poor  muscular  coordination,  those 
who  must  "win  at  any  price"  all  have  unusual  need  for  special  at- 
tention and  help.  A  properly  trained  recreation  staff  will  be 
able  to  provide  help,  as  appropriate  through  working  with  children 
in  the  play  situation. 

•  Standard :  The  staff  member  in  charge  of  the  recreation  program 
shoiiU  have  at  least  a  masters  degree  in  group  work  or  f^ysical  ed- 
ucation with  a  sequence  in  guidance  or  child  development.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  individual  snould  have  completed  at  least  five 
years  paid  work  experience  in  the  field,  the  last  year  being  in 
the  capacity  of  a  supervisor  or  administrator,  preferably  in  an 
institution  or  child  serving  agency. 

•  Standard :  Recreation  assistants  should  have  at  least  a  college 
degree  with  a  major  in  physical  education  or  group  work  and  a  se- 
quence in  guidance  or  human  development.  One  year  of  paid  employ- 
ment in  an  institution  or  a  child-serving  agency  is  also  desirable, 

I.  COTTAGE  LIFE 

Just  as  the  various  treatment  services  which  have  been 
discussed  resemble  analogous  services  in  the  community,  the  living 
units  in  which  the  institutional  population  resides  resembles  the 
family  dwellings  found  in  the  outside  community.  In  the  past  this 
parallel  has  been  exaggerated  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  force 
cottage  living  and  cottage  parents  into  a  family  substitute  role 
that  was  not  always  appropriate  to  the  real  situation.  VVhile  there 
is  no  intent  here  of  promulgating  the  concept  of  cottage  life  as 
family  life,  the  cottage  as  the  "home  base"  from  which  the  child  de- 
parts in  the  monning  and  returns  in  the  evening  has  a  significance 
that  cannot  be  denied. 
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Among  the  basic  needs  of  all  the  children  are  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  protection,  sectirity,  recognition,  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, and  loATB.  Many  delinquents  have  been  deprived  of  satisfaction 
of  a  number  of  these  needs.  Since  children  in  the  training  school 
usually  eat,  sleep,  dress,  and  play  in  the  cottage  —  spsnding  the 
greatest  amount  of  their  time  there  —  it  is  obvious  that  the  cottage 
program  and  personnel  must  play  a  major  role  in  treating  these  de- 
prived yo\ingsters. 

1.  Size  of  Cottage  Population 

The  population  of  each  group  living  unit  should  be  small 
and  homogeneous*  Homogeneous  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  in  a  group  when  the  group  contains  children  having 
radically  different  needs  because  of  differences  in  age  or  physical 
or  emotional  maturation;  small  because  the  amount  of  individual  at- 
tention required  by  each  child  is  great  and  cannot  be  given  by  the 
cottage  supervisor  who  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  young- 
sters; small  because  the  more  children  there  are  in  a  group,  the 
more  difficult  becomes  the  problem  of  offering  adequate  supervision. 

#  Standard;  Training  schools  must  consider  the  age  of  youngsters 
they  are  serving,  the  degree  of  emotional  disturbance,  the  ability 
to  adjust  to  a  group,  and  treatment  plans  in  order  to  determine  the 
size  and  composition  of  cottage  groups* 

#  Standard ;  Living  groups  within  the  training  schools  should  not 
exceed  20  students  if  the  group  is  fairly  homogeneous.  In  the  event 
that  heterogeneous  groups  of  children  with  personality  disturbances 
are  planned,  even  smaller  groups  are   indicated. 

(Editor's  Note:  Certain  participants  in  the  conference  favored  a 
mayimum  of  30  children  for  a  cottage.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
maximum  of  20  was  desirable  but  not  attainable.  Those  who  favor- 
ed increasing  the  maximum  pointed  out  that  reducing  the  size  of 
the  cottage  required  increased  personnel.  The  cost,  it  was  said, 
was  prohibitive.  Such  funds  as  are  available  could  be  used  to 
better  purpose. 

Some  conference  participants  advocated  setting  up  such  a 
standard  as  a  goal  despite  the  practical  difficulties.  One 
conference  participant  pointed  out  "Good  child  care  is  not 
cheap.  It  was  said  that  the  public  must  be  educated  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  greater  expenditures  for  better  care.  One 
member  of  the  conference  felt  that  the  maximum  should  be  set  at  12. 

2.  Staff 

When  both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  cottage  super- 
visors, the  institutionalized  child  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  live  with  adults  of  both  sexes.  The  cottage  parents  may 
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make  a  great  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  the  child  by  affording 
him  a  means  by  which  the  child  can  learn  socially  acceptable  modes  of 
behavior  through  the  process  of  identification.  The  cottage  parent 
can  change  or  help  to  change  the  child's  concept  of  adults  by  avoiding 
retaliatory  conduct  and  evidencing  a  genuine  interest  and  sjnnpathy  for 
the  child. 

The  cottage  parent  must  be  something  of  an  organizer  in 
order  to  keep  the  institutional  program  going.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  skilled  in  group  leadership  and  consequently  gets  necessary 
work  done  without  ordering  that  it  be  done.  As  a  group  leader  he  can 
stimulate  the  development  of  recreational  activities  and  other  forms 
of  group  projects  which  will  enrich  cottage  living.  Naturally  he 
must  know  how  and  irtien  to  use  his  authority,  for  a  completely  per- 
missive cottage  parent  is  of  no  greater  value  than  a  completely  dom- 
ineering and  authoritative  cottage  parent. 

No  one  has  yet  formulated  a  satisfactoiT^  educational 
requirement  for  cottage  persons.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cottage 
people  be  asked  to  bring  to  the  job  a  great  deal  of  what  is  essen- 
tially native  equipment.  They  must  be  able,  for  example,  to  tolerate 
deviant  behavior  without  condoning  it  or  repressing  it  in  a  tmnitive 
fashion.  They  must  bring  a  capacity  to  relate  to  children  and  an  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  children.  They  must  be  able  to  control 
without  being  controlling. 

Because  most  cottage  parents  have  little  training  at 
the  time  they  come  to  their  positions,  the  post  of  supervisor  or  di- 
rector of  cottage  life  is  particularly  important.  The  supervisor 
must  work  with  the  cottage  personnel  in  order  to  help  them  use  modern 
child  development  knowledge  in  their  daily  jobs.  He  must  help  them 
to  discern  objectively  the  nature  of  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  children.  He  is  essentially  a  teacher  and  in 
addition  to  his  day-to-day  teaching  job,  he  must  be  able  to  plan  and 
carr;'-  out  an  effective  in-service  training  program.  He  should  be  able 
to  select  good  potential  cottage  parents  and  aid  the  cottage  personnel 
in  working  with  all  the  other  institutional  personnel. 

The  institution  contains  many  resources  which  can  assist 
cottage  parents  in  doing  their  difficult  job.  Psychiatrists,  social 
workers,  and  psychologists  can  help  in  developing  understanding. 
Teachers  and  recreation  workers  can  help  them  in  developing  skills  of 
value  in  enriching  the  cottage  program. 

#  Standard :  Cottage  personnel  should  possess  emotional  maturity, 
a  genuine  interest  in  children,  and  an  understanding  of  the  insti- 
tutional treatment  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  work  with 
others. 

•  Standard:  Cottage  personnel  should  work  under  conditions  which 
aid  them  in  achieving  maximum  effectiveness.  They  should  receive 
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adequate  salaries,  have  modem  living  quarters,  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  reasonable  hours. 

•  Standard :  The  supervisor  or  director  of  cottage  life  should  have 
at  least  a  college  degree  and  preferably  a  masters  degree  in  social 
work,  education,  psychology  or  a  related  field.  He  should  have  ex- 
perience as  a  house  parent  or  experience  in  a  position  that  brought 
him  in  close  touch  with  cottage  parents  and  cottage  programs  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  supervisor. 

(Editor's  Note:  Certain  members  of  the  conference  questioned  the 
inclusion  of  a  standard  pertaining  to  emplo^Tiient  conditions  for 
cottage  personnel.  They  pointed  out  that  nersonnel  practices 
were  covered  in  another  part  of  the  document  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  specify  the  personnel  practices  as  they  per- 
tain to  individual  groups  of  employees.  Others,  however, 
tnought  that  the  need  for  improvement  in  employment  conditions 
of  cottage  parents  was  so  great  that  it  was  advisable  to  take 
special  note  of  that  need.  Members  of  the  conference  also 
realized  that  the  standards  governing  qualifications  for  cot- 
tage personnel  were  too  vague  to  be  of  substantial  value.  All 
saw  the  need  for  attempting  to  develop  specific  conditions  for 
employment.) 

•  Standard:  ^oth  men  and  women  should  be  used  as  cottage  parents. 

Standard :  The  number  of  cottaige  parents  needed  in  any  one  cot- 
tage  should  be  determined  by  the  population  of  the  cottage,  type  of 
children  served,  and  the  phj'-sical  layout  of  the  cottage. 

•  Standard:  In  cottages  substantially  exceeding  the  20  youngsters 
recomnended,  it  is  desirable  to  have  one  assistant  house  parent  to 
assist  the  regular  house  pairents. 

•  Standard:  Training  schools  with  private  sleeping  rooms  will  need 
one  or  more  night  supervisors.  Training  schools  having  students 
sleeping  in  dormitory  facilities  should  have  a  person  on  duty  in 
each  dormitory  throughout  the  entire  night  until  the  regular  day 
staff  takes  over. 

•  Standard!  Cottage  parents  should  have  an  initial  orientation 
training  period  of  at  least  four  weeks  before  being  assigned  to 
full  duty. 

3.  Cottage  Building 

Since  the  children  spend  so  much  time  in  their  living 
units,  the  design  and  furnishing  of  such  units  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Units  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maike  supervision 
difficult  will  divert  staff  time  and  attention  to  physical  super- 
vision rather  than  individual  attention.  Units  without  proper 
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indoor  play  space  will  mean  that  children  are  forced  to  sedentary  oc- 
cupation unnatural  and  unattractive  to  them.  Drab  and  depressing 
surroundings  will  louver  the  institutional  morale.  Where  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  retention  of  personal  belongings  by  the  children 
or  where  there  is  not  sufficient  consideration  to  the  personal  dig- 
nity of  the  child,  rebellious  behavior  may  be  accentuated. 

#  Standard:  The  group  living  unit  should  be  attractive  and  comfort- 
able with  adequate  light  and  ventilation.  The  building  should  be 
planned  to  facilitate  supervision.  The  single  story  cottage  is 
thought  to  be  most  helpful  in  providing  ease  of  supervision  and 
thereby  making  possible  the  most  flexible  use  of  the  building. 
Furnishings  and  equipment  should  be  durable  and  practical,  but  at 
the  same  time  attractive  and  colorful. 

#  Standard :  Sleeping  arrangements  within  cottages  should  include 
both  smaller  dormitories  and  private  rooms  and  be  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  for  flexibility  of  olanning  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
child. 

(Editor's  Note:  At  the  conference  there  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  girls  institutions  should  be  comnletely 
equipped  with  private  sleeping  rooms.   It  was  the  consensus  that 
while  preference  for  private  rooms  seemed  to  be  stronger  in  some 
girls  institutions  all  institutions  should  have  provision  for 
various  types  of  sleeping  arrangements.) 

#  Standard :  Toilets,  showers,  washrooms,  storage  space,  and  space 
for  individual  possessions  should  be  provided  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  for  the  privacy  and  dignity  of  the  child. 

0  Standard :  Cottages  should  have  an  adequate  supoly  of  appropriate 
recreational  equipment.  They  should  be  designed  so  as  to  permit 
quiet  activities  and  physically  active  games  to  be  carried  on  by 
different  groups  of  children  at  the  same  time  without  interference 
between  the  groups. 

#  Standard ;  Every  group  living  unit  should  have  a  playground  area 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  group  in  appropriate  outdoor  play 
activity.  Equipment  should  be  provided  for  these  activities. 

4«  Cottage  Program 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  time  children  spend  in  the 
cottage  is  consumed  by  routine  tasks  of  daily  living,  and  cottage 
parents  are  involved  in  getting  the  children  up  in  the  morning, 
dressed,  fed,  off  to  school  or  work,  bathed,  getting  them  back  to 
bed  at  night,  and  maintaining  some  degree  of  order  in  the  process. 
These  experiences,  if  properly  handled  and  provided  for,  can  have 
many  training  and  treatment  values  for  children. 
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The  institutionalized  child  also  spends  much  leisure 
time  in  his  cottage,  and  it  is  here  that  the  cottage  parent  has  a 
chance  to  help  children  develop  and  pursue  new  interests,  derive  a 
variety  of  needed  satisfactions,  and  avoid  the  damaging  effects  of 
empty  idleness. 

Through  all  of  these  activities  the  personal  relation- 
ship of  the  adult  both  to  the  individual  child  and  to  the  group  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Through  his  interest  in  each  child,  through 
right  example  and  precept,  and  through  provision  of  interesting  and 
varied  activities,  the  cottage  parent  can  make  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  modifying  a  child's  attitude  both  toward  himself  and  his 
fellows . 

#  Standards  The  development  of  a  proper  relationship  to  each  child 
in  the  group  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  cottage  parent. 

•  Standard ;  The  cottage  program  should  be  varied  and  designed  to 
meet  changing  needs  of  the  children. 


PART    THREE 


procedures    and 
policies    on    indi 

viduol    coses 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Previous  sections  of  this  material  have  dealt  with  the 
pt^ysical  plant  and  certain  major  services  or  activities  which  comprise 
the  progTEun.  Given  this  setting  and  these  services  for  treatment,  rules 
and  regulations  and  procedures  and  policies  governing  treatment  must  be 
established.  Such  institutional  procedures  would  goveim  matters  of 
intake,  case  conferences  or  reviews,  privileges,  discipline,  and  after- 
care. Insofar  as  possible  and  appropriate,  these  procedures  would  not 
provide  for  automatic  handling  of  a  particular  child  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, would  insure  the  degree  of  flexibility  consistent  with  consid- 
eration of  individual  needs. 

B.  INTAKE 

No  child  should  be  placed  in  a  training  school  who  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the  program  offered.     In  order 
to  allow  for  proper  placement  of  children,  corandtment  should  be  to  the 
parent  agency  of  the  training  school  and  not  to  the  particular  school. 
The  parent  agency  can  then  place  the  child  in  the  appropriate  facility 
or,  when  warranted,  return  the  child  to  the  court  for  a  different  type 
of  disposition.     To  derive  maximum  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement, 
the  parent  agency  must  have  broad  powers  pertaining  to  the  disposition 
of  committed  children,  a  variety  of  treatment  resources,  and  the  ability 
to  iKjve  a  child  from  one  setting  to  another  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

Training  schools  are  sometimes   called  upon  to  care  for 
youngsters  who  are  markedly  aggressive.     Such  children  often  are  dam- 
aged rather  than  benefited  in  an  open-type  training  school.     Their 
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presence  in  that  setting  is  often  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of 
the  other  children.  Broadly  speaking,  this  is  a  problem  which 
states  have  sought  to  meet  in  three  different  ways.  A  few  states 
have  established  separate,  highly  specialized  and  physically  secure 
treatment  units  for  such  youngsters.  Other  states,  by  law,  have 
provided  that  such  youngsters  be  returned  to  the  committing  court 
for  other  disposition  and  usually  the  only  other  alternative  avail- 
able to  the  court  is  commitment  to  an  adult  penal  institution.  A 
number  of  other  states  have  adopted  laws  which  authorize  the  train- 
ing school  or  its  parent  agenc  -  to  transfer  a  youngster  directly  to 
an  adult  penal  institution  without  referral  back  to  the  committing 
court.  The  ability  of  training  schools  to  avoid  being  instrumental 
in  the  incarceration  of  juveniles  in  penal  institutions  is,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  the  laws  and  facilities  of  the  state  in 
which  the  school  is  located. 

•  Standard:  Only  children  who  can  benefit  from  the  training  school 
program  should  be  placed  in  the  training  school.  The  training 
school  should  not  be  required  to  receive  youngsters  who  are  psy- 
chotic, pregnant,  or  who  suffer  from  physical  handicaps  or  mental 
retardation  to  a  degree  which  prevents  their  effective  participation 
in  the  training  school  program.  The  training  school  or  oarent  agen- 
cy should  be  authorized  to  return  such  children,  if  committed,  to  the 
committing  court  for  other  disposition  or,  when  appropriate,  to  re- 
fer them  to  other  facilities.  The  law  should  provide  that  such  chil- 
dren, if  committed,  may  be  returned  to  the  com,Tiitting  court  for  other 
disposition,  or  when  appropriate  referred  to  other  facilities. 

(Editor's  Note:   If  pregnant  girls  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  train- 
ing school  program,  obviously  some  other  type  of  provision  will 
nave  to  be  made  for  girls  w;io  are  pregnant  and  wiio  present  behavior 
problems  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  controlled  environment 
of  the  institution. ) 

•  Standard :  The  commitment  of  a  delinquent  child  should  be  to  the 
parent  agency,  not  to  the  training  school.  The  parent  agency  should 
be  authorized  totransfer  committed  children  from  one  of  its 'services 
for  delinquent  children  to  another. 

•  Standard :  No  training  school  or  parent  agency  should  be  authorized 
to  administratively  transfer  or  place  a  student  in  an  institution 
established  for  the  care  of  persons  convicted  for  crimes  or  persons 
who  are  mentally  ill,  insane  or  feebleminded,  except  insofar  as 
children  may  be  transferred  to  mental  hospitals  for  temporary  periods 
of  observation  and  diagnosis.  Only  children  committed  under  juvenile 
court  procedures  and  who  are  committed  on  an  indefinite  minority 
basis  should  be  received  by  training  schools, 

(Editor's  Note:   It  was  recognized  by  all  concerned  that  the  adoption 
of  the  above  standard  can  iJi  many  states  be  achieved  only  if  (a) 
tne  law  provides  for  return  to  the  comnitting  court  with  basis 
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for  waiver  to  the  criminal  court  for  certain  offenses  committed  by 
a  child  while  under  the  legal  custody  of  the  training  school,  and 
(b)  the  training  school  has  inLTiediate  access  to  a  security  type 
unit  as  reconunended  elsewhere  in  these  standards. 

In  the  conference  there  v;as  a  division  of  opinion  about  the 
desirability  of  administrative  transfer  from  training  schools  to 
penal  institutions.  Those  opposing  such  transfer  pointed  out  that 
a  constitutional  question  was  involved.  Should  a  child  who  has 
been  convicted  of  no  crime  be  incarcerated  with  the  criminally 
convicted  in  a  penal  institution  to  which  other  person's  cannot  be 
committed  without  having  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime  at  a  trial 
in  which  they  enjoyed  all  the  legal  safeguards  accorded  a  defendant 
under  criminal  procedure?  To  permit  administrative  transfer,  some 
held,  would  jeopardize  the  entire  juvenile  court  structure. 

Proponents  of  administrative  transfer  pointed  out  that  many 
States  permitted  the  practice.  It  relieved  the  training  schools 
from  the  burden  of  caring  for  youngsters  who  simply  could  not  be 
served  in  the  ordinarj^  school  program. 

Opponents  of  administrative  transfer  held  that  certain  chil- 
dren Tfho  committed  crime?;  in  the  training  school,  i,e.,  assault, 
malicious  destruction  of  property,  could,  with  proper  provision 
in  law,  be  returned  to  court,  tried  for  s.   crime,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  incarcerated  in  a  penal  institution.  Such  a  provision, 
those  v/ho  favored  administrative  transfer  held,  rrould  not  meet 
the  need  for  transfer  to  a  penal  institution  in  every  instance  in 
which  such  a  tranfer  should  be  effected. 

One  member  of  the  conference  suggested  that  legislation  could 
designate  a  security  type  institution  or  a  portion  thereof  as  the 
security  unit  of  the  training  school.) 

In  order  that -the  training  school  be  properly  prepared  to 
receive  children  after  they  are  committed,  school  authorities  should 
be  advised  of  the  pending  arrival  of  children  and  not  receive  their 
first  notice  of  commitment  when  the  children  actually  arrive.  The 
extent  to  which  this  can  be  accomplished  will  depend  at  least  in  part 
on  what  temporary  c-are  exists  in  the  community  for  detained  children. 

•  Standards  The  training  schoo]  should  be  advised  of  commitments 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution. 

C.  RECLPTION 

The  manner  in  which  the  child  who  arrives  at  the  training 
school  is  received  is  an  important  influence  on  his  later  adjustment. 
:he  staff  members  who  have  contact  with  the  newly  admitted  youngster 
should  be  representative  of  the  spiri.t  and  intent  of  the  school.  They 
should  be  capable  of  allaying  the  youth's  an:d.eties  about  an  unfamiliar 
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situation  and  providing  an  initial  orientation  to  the  new  experience. 

New  students  should  not  be  routinely  isolated  from  the 
school  nrogram.  A  recaption  unit  is  desirable  in  a  larger  school. 
In  seme  States  one  or  more  separate  reception-study  facilities  may- 
be desirable. 

During  the  reception  period,  children  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  diagnostic  process.   Physical  examinations,  interviews, 
and  psychological  testing  will  absorb  a  good  part  of  their  time.  The 
time  that  is  not  so  taken  should  be  provided  for  with  a  balanced 
program  of  rich  and  constructive  activities  and  not  constitute  "dead 
time"  for  brooding. 

Personality  clashes  and  social  and  cultural  clashes  will 
be  the  strongest  during  the  period  of  reception.  The  process  of  diag- 
nosis might  also  be  an  Irritating  factor ^  Thus,  the  best  isn^ne  too 
good  for  this  period  and  special  efforts  to  help  students  through  the 
experience  ^vill  be  rewarded  by  a  better  adjustment  later  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

•  Standard :  A  ncv;  student  arriving  at  the  training  school  should  be 
received  in  pleasant  physical  surrcmidings  by  trained  and  skilled 
staff  who  can  initiate  the  best  possible  relationship  and  provide 
effective  interpretation. 

•  Standard:  -^.n  orientation  program  should  be  provided  for  youngsters 
newly  admitted  to  the  training  school. 

D.   DIAGNOSTIC  STUDY 

During  the  early  days  of  a  child's  stay  information 
should  be  compiled  which  will  aid  the  institutional  staff  in  under- 
standing the  causes  of  the  child's  difficulties  and  planning  treat- 
ment.  In  some  States,  the  diagnostic  procedure  is  accomplished  at 
a  central  facility  and  individual  training  schools  are  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Included  in  a  compilation  of  diagnostic  infonnation 
will  be  such  social,  psychological,  and  educational  data  as  may  be 
received  from  agencies  in  the  community  from  which  the  child  is  com- 
mitted. Necessary  supplemental  data  will  be  procured  from  the  ob- 
servations of  institutional  staff  members  wiio  work  with  the  child 
during  the  reception  period  and  from  interviews  conducted  by  such 
persons  as  the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist,  the  social  worker, 
the  chaplain,  and  x,ac  educational  director.  The  results  of  psy- 
chological and  educational  testing  and  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tion will  also  be  included. 

When  information  comoarable  to  that  outlined  above  has 
been  compiled  it  should  be  reviewed  at  a  case  conference  in  which 
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all  who  have  participated  in  the  diagnostic  work-up  come  together  to 
formulate  a  hypothesis  explaining  why  the  particular  child  is  in  dif- 
ficulty and  how  he  can  best  be  treated.  Decisions  regarding  the  pro- 
gram for  the  individual  child  including  assignments  to  work,  school 
and  cottage  should  grow  out  of  this  case  conference .  It  is  assumed, 
of  course,  that  initial  or  tepiporar;^'-  assignments  have  been  made  pend- 
ing the  case  conference. 

#  Standard:  The  reception  process  should  include  the  making  of  a 
diagnostic  study. 

9  Standard:  Before  placing  a  youngster  in  the  regular  training 
school  program  there  should  be  a  case  conference  (diagnostic  con- 
ference) attended  by  staff  members  who  have  participated  in  the 
diagnostic  work-up. 

E.  MAINTAINING  TREATIiENT  RECORDS 

In  order  to  plan  and  conduct  a  treatment  program  diag- 
nostic data  and  treatment  progress  must  be  recorded  and  maintained  in 
one  file,  usually  called  the  central  or  clinical  file. 

These  records  should  be  considered  confidential  and  not 
maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  generally  accessible.  All 
of  the  staff  should  have  access  through  the  proper  channels  to  cer- 
tain information  in  these  records  which  may  be  of  use  in  treatment. 

Each  training  school  will  need  to  maintain  certain  ad- 
ministrative or  statistical  records.  However,  these  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  "clinical  file."  The  general  content  of  a  good 
"clinical  file"  when  completed  would  include: 

1.  Face  sheet 

2.  Commitment  papers  and  court  order 

3.  Copies  of  original  reports  from  the  local  court  and  wel- 

fare agencies 
U»     Verification  of  birth 

5.  Reports  from  community  school 

6.  Diagnostic  work-ups 

a.  Social  information 

b.  Psychological 

c.  Psychiatric  (if  available) 

d.  medical 

e .  dental 

f.  Chaplain's  report  (religious) 

g.  Cottage  parents  report 

h.   Report  from  other  specialists 
i,  Repoirb  from  other  staff 

7.  Summary  of  diagnostic  conference  and  recording  of  program 

recommendations 

8.  Summar;,'-  or  chronological  recording  of  contacts  with 
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student  or  social  worker  or  person  assigned  to  student, 
either  as  a  counselor  or  therapist  in  an  instensive 
treatment  relationship 

9»  Reports  of  various  staff  members  submitted  for  evalua- 
tion conferences 

10.  Reports  of  educational  achievement 

11.  CorresDondence  and  memoranda  (separate  section  of  record) 

12.  Pre-placement  plans 

13.  Summary  of  placement  conference  and  recommendations 

L4»  Supervision  report  and  recording  (if  carried  by  institution] 
15*  Closing  summary 

•  Standard:  A  file  containing  oersonal  data  and  treatment  information 
should  be  maintained  for  each  youngster.   This  file  should,  in 
brief,  constitute  a  record  of  the  child  as  he  came  to  the  institu- 
tion, what  was  done  to  or  for  him  in  the  institution,  why  it  was 
done,  and  with  what  results. 

F.   USING  RECORDS  FOR  CASE  REVIEW 

The  clinical  file  will  provide  data  enabling  the  staff 
to  make  periodic  review  of  the  treatment  program  as  it  affects  each 
individual  child.  Such  a  review  is  best  undertaken  by  a  staff  com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  usually  known  as  a  case  conference  commit- 
tee, and  is  comoosed  of  key  professional  personnel  and  other  staff 
having  day-to-day  contacts  vdth  the  boy  or  girl  concerned. 

The  selection  of  staff  to  attend  these  conferences  will 
be  determined  by  a  variety  of  factors.  9/   It  is  always  desirable  to 
have  certain  professional  staff  members  present  to  insure  that  their 
technical  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  case  situation  being 
considered.   Individual  staff  snould  not  have  the  authority  to  make 
major  changes  in  a  child's  orogram  except  in  emergencies.  Ordinar- 
ily, such  changes  should  be  made  by  the  case  conference  committee. 
All  staff  members  working  regularly  with  a  child  should  either  be  at 
the  case  conference,  be  represented,  or  submit  a  written  report.  A 
suimiary  of  the  conference  should  be  prepared  by  the  responsible  so- 
cial worker. 


9/  There  might  be  times  and  situations  where  a  child 
would  be  present  and  participate  in  the  conferences  (diagnostic, 
review,  or  placem.ent).  However,  this  should  never  be  a  compulsory 
or  routine  appearance  for  all  children.  Although  each  child 
should  have  a  voice  in  planning  his  program  and  each  has  the  right 
to  know  what  progress  he  has  made  or  is  expected  to  make,  these 
goals  can  be  achieved  through  other  means  than  his  participation  in 
the  case  conference  nrocess. 
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Each  training  school  should  have   a  definite  pattern  and 
schedule  for  review  of  cases.     Previously  scheduled  dates  for  review 
should  be  carefully  observed,     ouch  practices  tend  to  prevent  a 
child's  being  "lost"   and  insure  that  staff  members  will  periodically 
evaluate  their  experiences.     The  review  schedule  should  be  elastic 
enough  to  permit  review  of  any  case  before  the  regularly  scheduled 
date  when  a  need  for  special  attention  becomes   apparent. 

•  Standard :     The  adjustment,   progress,   and  program  of  each  student 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  by  a  staff  committee. 

G.     ENCOURAGING  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Intra-family.  relationships  sire  crucial  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  behavior  which  results  in  a     outh's  commitment  to  the 
training  school.      Farther,   the  .youngster's  family  will  continue 
to  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  significance  upon  him,  whether  for 
good  or  bad. 

The  child's  attitude   toward  his  faniily  and  their  atti- 
tude  toward  him  may  well  determine  the  course  of  treatment.     Poorly 
motivated  parents  nay  deter  the  student's  treatment  program.     More- 
over,  plans   for  release  must  take   into  consideration  the  family's 
attitude  and  cooperation. 

The  training  school  should  endeavor  to  improve  family 
relationships.     Vihenever  possible   a  youngster  snould  be  returned  to 
his  own  family. 

•  Standard!     The   institution  should  be  in  touch  with  the  parents  of 
a  committed  child  immediately  after  commitment  and  should  thereafter 
try  to  keep  the  parents  informed  of  the  child's  progress. 

•  Standard:     The  treatment  plan  for  an  individual  youngster  should 
include  work  with  the  youngster's  parents  conducted  by  a  qualified 
social  worker  with  the  goal  of  preparing  the  home  for  the  youngster's 
return  and  modifying  parental  attitudes  when  this  is  deemed  necessary 
for  the  expectation  of  success. 


PART   reuR 


rules  and  reguiof'ions 
governing 
personal    privileges 


With  Careful  planning,  the  philosopl:y  of  rehabilitation 
can  be  extended  even  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  such  aspects 
of  everyday  life  in  a  training  school  as  visiting  and  receiving  visits, 
correspondence,  personal  appearance,  possession  of  property,  discipline, 
and  so  on.     Only  rules  that  are  Just  and  necessary  sho\ald  be  established 
The  reasons  for  them  should  be  carefully  explained  to  every  boy  and  girl* 
They  shovild  allow  maximum  privileges  consistent  with  the  individual's 
welfare  and  that  of  the  group.     They  should  not  :.iake  a  youngster  feel 
further  hemmed  in  or  mistreated.     Rules  that  restrict  excessively  or  are 
punitive  cause  resentment  and  have  a  negative  effect  on  a  youngster's 
response  to  the  treatment  program  of  the  school* 

A.    visrrs 

loongsters  in  a  training  school  are  there  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  learning  to  live  more  reasonably  and  securely  in  the  outside 
world.     Therefore,  they  shotLld  not  be  cut  off  from  tiie  world  outside 
the  institution.     In  fact,  contact  with  people  outside  the  institution 
can  be  used  in  a  treatment  plan  not  only  to  prepare  a  youngster  for  re- 
turn to  life  outside  the  school  but  also  to  iielp  him  adjust  to  life  with 
in  the  institution. 

All  important  among  those  people  outside  the  school  are 
aembers  of  the  child's  family,     t^visiori  for  contact  between  a  youngste: 
and  his  fanily  thus  becomes  a  major  consideration  in  a  treatment  plan. 

•  Standard:     Contact  tay  means  of  visits  between  young  people  in  an 
institution  and  people  outside  the  school  should  be  encouraged,  in- 
sofar as  the  treatment  plan  for  an  individual  youngster  will  allow. 
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•  Standard t     Parents  have  the  right  to  visit  their  youngster     at 
reasonable  intervals  unless  restricted  by  court  order.     Planning  in 
relation  to  such  visits  should  be   conducted  in  accord  with  the  treat- 
ment plan  for  the  child.     Friends  and  relatives  whose  influence  appears 
to  be  constructive  should  also  be  allowed  to  visit. 

9  Standard;     The  institution's  visiting  hours  should  be  convenient  for 

fairdlies. 

•  Standard;     The  setting  for  meetings  between  youngsters  and  their  visitors 
should  be  pleasant  and  informal  in  atmosphei?e.     Children  should  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  campus  with  visitors  as  they  become  ready  for  this 
experience. 

•  Standard:      In  certain  instances  youngsters  should  be  permitted  leave 
to  visit  their  families  or  others  interested  in  them. 

•  Standard:      ^sits  to  youngsters  may  be  used  as  opportunities  by  staff 
i members  to  interview  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  youngsters  to 
[obtain  information,  provide  guidance,  or  answer  questions, 

B.  OORRESPONDEIJ  CE 

Rules  for  correspondence  should  be  determined  generally 
by  the  same  considerations  applying  to  visits. 

(H  Standard;   Oorrespondonce  between  youngsters  and  their  families  or 
other  persons  should  be  encouraged  insofar  as  treatment  plans  for  each 
boy  or  girl  indicate  this  would  be  desirable. 

C.  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  PROPERTY 

1.     Clothing  and  Personal  Appearance 

What  a  person  wears  often  influences  the  way  he  feels  about 
himself.     Youngsters  in  a  training  school  should  not  wear  clothing  that 
suggests  to  them  that  they  are  unwanted,  rejected,  or  inferior  to  other 
children. 

Institutionalized  young  people  often  attempt  radical  al- 
terations of  clothing  and  appearance  to  e^qjress  their  individuality. 
Vithin  reasonable  limits,  this  should  be  tolerated.     Rules  that  re- 
quire uniformity  in  hair  style  and  other  personal  matters  are  not 
advisable. 

•  Standard;  Whether  furnished  by  parents  or  by  the  institution,  the 
clothing  worn  by  young  people  in  a  training  school  should  be  similar 
in  variety,  quantity,  and  quality  to  that  worn  by  youngsters  of  com- 
parable age  in  the  comrnunity. 
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•  Standard:     Yormgsters  in  a  training  school  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  pride  in  their  personal  appearance  and  to  be  allowed  to  express 
their  individuality  in  matters  of  personal  appearance  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  acceptable  in  the  average  comnanity. 

2.  Spending  Money 

In  our  culture  raonsy  has  gi^at  psychological  significance 
as  a  measure  of  status.  This  is  particularly  true  for  deprived  young- 
sters, who  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  our  training  school  popula- 
tion. Entrusting  youngsters  with  money  and  giving  thera  an  opportunity 
to  use  it  as  they  see  fit  can  be  made  a  constructive  part  of  the  treat- 
ment process.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  ins;]re  that  no  youngster 
amasses  sums  that  could  be  used  to  exploit  others* 

•  Standai-d;     Provision  shoxild  be  made  for  the  young  people  in  an  in- 
stitution to  have  and  spend  money.     This  requires  a  system  which  in- 
sures that  all  youngsters  will  receive  money  and  may  require  the 
establishment  of  a   canteen  within  the  institution. 

3.  Other  Possessions 

There  must  be  restrictions  on  the  types  of  personal 
possessions  a  sdiool  can  allow  youngsters  to  keep  on  the  premises. 
The  school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  certain  expensive  items, 
for  example,  or  allow  space  for  many  bulky  objects.     Youngsters  should     j 
be  permitted,  however,  to  have  the  usual  personal  trinkets  that  mean         I 
so  much  to  adolescents.  I 

•  Standard;     Young  people  should  be  allowed  to  have  in  their  possession 
such  property  as  billfolds,  purses,  pictures,  jewelry,   insignias,  and 
the  like,  and  they  should  be  provided  with  a  private  space  in  which 
such  belongings  can  be  stored. 

D.     DISCIPLINE  12/ 

The  maintenance  of  control  or  "good  discipline**  in  the 
training  school  depends  only  in  small  part  on  the  formalized  penalties 
prescribed  for  misbehavior.     Good  discipline  arises  out  of  the  total 
climate  of  the  institution  which,   in  turn,  is  created  primarily  by  the 
nature  of  the  person-to-person  relationships  existing  within  the  in- 
stitution.    Nevertheless,  the  manner  in  which  children  who  cannot  or 
will  not  conform  to  program  requirements  are  handled  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  training  school  program.     When  the  training  school 
staff  member  is   confronted  with  the  youngster  who  consistently  mis- 


i2/At  the  request  of  the  conference  this  statement  was 
drafted  by  members  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
PiX)ject  staff  after  the  conference  adjourned. 
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behaves  he  is  called  upon  to  handle  the  symptomatic  expression  which 
brought  the  youngster  into  the  training  school  in  the  first  place.     If 
the  institution  is  to  do  its  Job  of  altering  the  youth's  concept  of  him- 
self and  the  world  in  which  he  lives,   then  the  staff  raaitber  must  be  able 
to  respond  to  rebellion  in  a  manner  different  than  that  which  the  youth 
seeks  to  provoke  and  to  which  the  youth  has  become  accustomed.     If  hos- 
tility is  routinely  met  with  hostility  then  the  school  is  really  doing 
little  more  than  repeating  the  kind  of  life  experiences  nest  delinquent 
youngsters  readily  find  outside  institutional  limits. 

Not  only  is  the  question  of  discipline  a  crucial  treatment 
consideration  but  it  is  also  the  crux  of  the  administrative  problem  of 
conducting  the  training  school  program.     The  training  school  superin- 
tendent is  called  upon  to  contain  in  one  institution  a  large  number  of 
children  whose  behavior  is  characterized  by  anti-social  acts.     Most 
communities  demand  not  only  that  the  superintendent  contain  these  chil- 
dren but  also  that  he  contain  them  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  commit 
no  further  di-sorderly  acts  while  institutionalized.     Most  of  the  re- 
current crises  to  which  institutions  for  delinquent  children  are  sub- 
ject coma  about  because  of  public  furor  engendered  by  the  anti-social 
acts  of  institutionalized  children  which  come  to  the  attention  of  sur- 
iounding  communities.     Although  such  an  act  as  running  away  may  be 
tnsj.-apeutically  desirable  in  the  instance  of  a  particular  child,   there 
are  few  communities  that  can  see  it  in  such  a  light.     Thus,  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  associates  are  concerned  with  discipline  for  two 
major  and  somewhat  incompatible  reasons.     On  the  one  hand,   they  know 
that  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  conformity  on  the  part  of 
the  institutionalized  children,   public  sentiment  may  turn  against  the 
school  with  consequent  damage  to  its  program.     On  the  other  hand,   they 
know  that  if  the  school  i  Qlies  nt^Jnly  upon  repressive  measures  to  in- 
sore  conformit}''  in  benavior  the  school  cannot  do  its  basic  and  all 
important  job  of  treatment. 

It  takes  real  imagination  and  skill  to  aid  the  insti- 
tutionalized delinquent  youngster  to  socially  acceptable  behavior 
without  resort  to  primitive  punitive  devices.     A  first  step  in  this 
direction,  however,  is  certainly  a  scnitiny  of  regulations  and  rules 
in  force  to  determine  whether  they  are  all  tmily  necessary.     It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  avoid  instances  of  infraction  of  regulations  by 
simply  not  having  &  particular  regulation.     To  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  disciplinary  problems  each  school  will  want  to  be  certain  that  it 
has   the  minimum  nurober  of  absolute  prohibitions  consistent  with  the 
demands  of  group  living,   and  the  practical  nature  of  the  training 
school  situation. 

The  minimum  restrictions,   however,   may  be  fairly 
numerous.     No  one  should  seek  to  achieve  anything  approaching  com- 
plete freedom  In  behavior  or  to  attempt  to  leave  to  the  inner  controls 
of  the  child  t.he  choice  of  behavior.     Such  methods  are  particuloirly 
inappropriate  for  work  with  delinquent  children  since,  above  all, 
these  children  require  that  limitations  be  set  for  them.     *fithout 
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such  limitations  their  priraitivo  instinctual  impulses  may  well  run 
riot  with  conseqtient  guilt  and  anxiety  and,  finally,  additional 
acting  out  behavior.     The  middle  ground  for  the  preventative  program, 
therefore,  is  to  cut  down  on  the  multitude  of  uxmecessary  r\iles  and 
regulations  affecting  the  minutiae  of  everyday  life,  and  to  estab- 
lish clear  limits  on  the  crucial  and  iinxjrtant  aspects  of  behavior, 
so  that  all  children  understand  what  behavior  is  taboo. 

While  no  examples  can  be  quoted  which  would  be  true  for 
every  institution,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  well  to  examine  closely 
such  regulations  as  concern  the  manner  of  eating,  xise  of  school  prop- 
erty, uniform  "lights  ouf*  for  all  ages,  and  the  like.     On  the  other 
hand,  all  schools  would  want  to  have  regulations  forbidding  youngsters 
from  stiiJcing  institutional  enployees,  or  from  running  away,  or  from 
ignoring  the  general  outlines  of  the  institutional  time  and  program 
schedule. 

As  long  as  there  are  limitations  placed  on  conduct  there 
will,  of  course,  be  youngsters  who  do  not  observe  limitations.     Formal 
disciplinary  measures  must  be  available  to  deal  with  some  such  young- 
sters.    Used  in  this  sense,  formal  disciplinary  measures  would  include 
all  concrete  measures  available  which  provide  unpleasant  experiences 
as  the  consequence  of  misbehavior.     Thus  formal  measures  do  not  in- 
clude the  disapproval  of  a  staff  member  as  expressed  through  repri- 
mand or  general  demeanor.     The  most  skilled  staff  members  seldom  use 
formal  disciplinary  measures. 

Institutional  experience  demonstrates  that  certain  staff 
members  habitually  use  formal  methods  of  discipline,  while  others 
rarely  do.     Occasionally  unsure  staff  menfcers  avoid  the  issue,  and 
what  might  be  a  desirable  use  of  formal  disciplinary  measures  by 
tviming  their  back  upon  misconduct  to  curry  favor  with  the  children 
they  supervise.     In  other  instances,   however,  the  staff  members  have 
developed  a  knack  of  dealing  with  aggressive  behavior  which  dispels 
the  inanediate  crisis  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  without 
allowing  it  to  come  to  the  point  where  punishment  must  be  inflicted. 
Up  until  very  recently  this  has  been  an  almost  entirely  intuitive 
process,   since  the   sciences  of  hurasin  behavior  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  explaining  why  children  misbehave  than  with  offering 
the  teacher  or  parent  or  institutional  worker  practical  means  for 
dealing  with  Individual  situations  of  aggressive  children.     Only 
recently  has  this  problem  received  systematic  attention  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  available  training  material 
which  may  be  used  to  aid  institutional  personnel  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.     Certainly  every  in-service  training  program  should  include 
discussion  of  methods  of  handling  aggressive  youngsters  in  the  group. 

There  does,  of  course,  come  a  time  when  formal  dis- 
ciplinary measures  have  to  be  used,  even  by  the  most  skilled  staff 
person.     Sometimes  application  of  such  measures  have  real  treatment 
value.     In  general,  however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this   is  not 
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the  case,  and  one  must  eschew  the  tendency  to  dignify  actiom;  of  the 
last  resort  as  therapeutic*     It  is  necesssiry  to  face  the  fact  that  no 
one  has  all  the  answers  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  rebellious  chil- 
dren.    Sometimes  disciplinary  measures  are  restored  to  because  no  other 
answer  is  known.     At  other  times  a  disciplinary  measure  may  be  used  such 
as  to  remove  a  child  from  the  group,  because  it  is  believed  that  re- 
moval will  benefit  the  group  if  not  the  particular  child.     Still  again, 
there  are  instances  in  which  disciplinary  measures  have  been  used  and 
will  be  used  because  the  pressure  on  the  staff  member  is  so  great  that 
he  can  only  relieve  it  by  taking  it  out  on  the  youngster.     Staff  mem- 
bers are  also  human  beings. 

•  Standard:     Each  institution  should  have  the  minimum  number  of  rules 
and  regulations  required  for  operation  of  the  school  program  and  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  institutionalized  youth. 

•  Standard!     Each  institution  shovild  include  in  its  in-service  training 
program  material  designed  to  aid  staff  members  in  handling  incidents 

of  aggressive  behavior, 

1.    Nature  of  Disciplinary  Measures 

Since  misbehavior  is  the  very  symptom  at  which  training 
school  treatment  is  directed,  it  is  axiomatic  that  disciplinary  meas- 
ures must  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  why  the  in- 
dividual child  did  not  conform  to  a  parti  CTilar  demand  at  a  particular 
time.     While  the  necessity  to  take  action  in  the  heat  of  a  given  mo- 
ment may  make  it  impossible  for  the  staff  member  involved  to  give  full 
consideration  to  such  matters,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  review  every 
Instance  in  which  disciplinaxy  measures  are  applied  in  order  to  gain 
heightened  understanding  of  their  proper  xise.     The  degree  to  which 
the  staff  member  has  an  understanding  of  the  youngsters  under  his 
jurisdiction  will  determine  his  ability  to  make  quick  decisions  re- 
garding disciplinary  measvires  which  are  appropriate  to  the  individual 
child. 

Of  the  various  devices  which  can  be  used  to  discipline 
the  Institutionalized  yoiingster,  deprivation  of  privileges  is  probably 
the  most  favored.     Such  measures  do  not  deprive  the  child  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  continuing  program  since  the  privileges  are  by  very  defi- 
nition looked  upon  as  something  extra,  over  and  above  program.     To  be 
able  to  make  full  use  of  this  form  of  discipline,  of  course,  the  train- 
ing school  must  have  a  program  rich  in  privileges.     If  the  privileges 
occur  at  rare  intervals  then  depriving  a  child  of  them  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  is  subject  to  question.     Often  the  privilege  that  is  taken  away 
does  not  occur  till  long  after  the  particular  rebellious  act  and  con- 
sequently, the  punishment  has  little  meaning  to  the  child,  except  to 
stimulate  his  hostility. 

Also  to  be  favored  as  a  disciplinary  method  is  the  as- 
signment of  unpleasant  chores.     Almost  eveiy  institution  has  a  large 
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number  of  jobs  that  must  be  done  and  yet  are  arduoxis  and  disagreeable 
labor.     The  use  of  this  measure,  of  course,  does  not  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  a  group  of  youngsters  whose  institutional  program  ia 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  collecting  garbage  or  shoveling  coal. 
When  there  are  youngsters  whose  inability  to  adjust  is  so  marked 
that  they  must  be  for  long  periods   isolated  from  the  regular  program, 
then  that  is  probably  an  indication  that  some  special  unit  is  needed 
with  a  suitable  program.     Far  to  be  preferred  to  the  cottage  of  gar- 
bage collectors  or  coal  shovelers  is  the  work  detail  to  which  the 
recalcitrant  youth  may  be  assigned  for  three  or  four  days  while  re- 
maining in  his  own  group  living  unit  and  participating  in  other 
aspects  of  the  program  with  the  rest  of  his  peers. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  on  youngsters  being  dis- 
ciplined to  perform  all  unpleasant  chores.     First,  because  such  tasks 
are  a  regular  part  of  living  and  should  be  seen  in  that  light.     Second, 
because  at  certain  times  the  chores  will  require  doing  but  the  requisite 
number  of  youngsters  will  not  require  discipline.     Some  youths  should 
be  assigned  to  such  chores  as  regular  duties  and  receive  extra  pay, 
in  accord  with  a  previous  standard  dealing  with  payment  for  work  and 
monetary  allowances  in  training  schools. 

Still  another  form  of  appropriate  discipline  is  that 
which  is  directly  related  to  damage  done  in  the  course  of  misbehav- 
ior.    The  youngster  who  wantonly  damages  property  must  be  inquired 
to  repair  it.     In  schools  where  provision  is  made  for  youngsters  to 
earn  money,  they  may,  within  reasonable  limits,  be  required  to  pay 
for  damaged  or  destroyed  property. 

There  are  rebellious  children  who  must,  at  times  be 
segregated  from  the  group  situation.     Segregation  must  be  differ- 
entiated from  separation,  a  less  serious  step  taken  when  supervisor 
merely  sends  a  hyperactive  youngster  to  his  room,  or  some  other  place, 
away  from  the  group  for  a  temporary  period,     Segreation  is  usiially 
required  at  tiroes  of  great  emotional  turbulence.     When  one  or  more 
of  the  following  circumstances  prevail  segregation  may  be  necessary: 

a.  The  youngster  is  in  immediate  dsinger  of  hurting  himself, 
or  there  is  immediate  danger  that  he  may  hurt  others. 

b.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  youth  will  mali- 
ciously destroy  property  of  value. 

c.  The  psychological  scene  is  such  that  over-stiraulated 
student  couldn't  possibly  remain  in  it  and  calm  down. 

d.  The  psychological  scene  is  such  that  the  group  has 
become  over-stimulated  and  couldn't  possibly  calm  down  unless  the 
one  or  two  individuals  are  removed. 
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e.     The  individual  requires  removal  as  a  face-saving 
device,  and  this  will  be  the  most  comfoirtable  way,  psychologically, 
to  get  out  of  the  situation  he  is  in  and  return  to  the  group  later 
under  new  cir cams tan ces. 

f»     There  is  iitiraediate  need  to  demonstrate  to  a  boy  or  girl 
that  all  possible  limits  have  been  overstepped.     After  ample  toler- 
ance and  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  in  other  ways,  the  boy  or  girl 
who  "dares  the  adult*  beyond  all  reason  must  be  stopped  before  a 
complete  breakdown  of  controls  results* 

In  any  one  of  these  situations  it  may  be  advisable  to 
segregate  the  youngster  and  segregation  rooms  should  be  available 
for  this  purpose.     Such  rooms  shoTild  not  be  cells  or  anything 
approaching  the  facility  usually  associated  with  solitary  confine- 
ment.    Rather,  they  should  be  rooms  of  such  a  design  and  construction 
as  to  be  as  pleasant  as  possible  while  making  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  youngster  to  injure  the  room  or  himself.     During 
the  period  of  segregation,  the  youth  should,   if  at  all  possible,  be 
provided  with  something  to  do.     It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  regular  caseworker  maintain  close  contact  with  his  segregated 
charge. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  use  of  segregation  rooms 
can  properly  be  classified  as  a  disciplinary  measvire.     In  a  sense, 
it  partakes  of  discipline  inasmuch  as  removal  from  the  group  may 
signify  punishment  by  rejection  to  the  child  involved.     On  the  other 
hand,  however,   it  is  at  best  put  to  use  as  a  protective  device  for 
the  child,  the  staff  member,  or  the  group,  and  seizes  to  enable  all 
concerned  to  weather  a  difficult  situation  that  has  sin^jly  grown  too 
hot  to  handle.     The  confinement  of  children  for  prolonged  periods  in 
segregated  rooms  as  an  out  and  out  form  of  discipline  is  probably  not 
advisable.     This  constitutes  an  extremely  severe  type  of  punishment 
for  the  hyperactive  delinquent.     It  rarely  can  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  treatment  and  probably  does  not  induce  conforming  be- 
havior.    Institutions  \*iich  find  themselves  using  prolonged  segre- 
gation as  a  disciplinary  measure  are  either  failing  to  utilize 
imaginative  and  skillful  handling  in  dealing  with  aggressive  children, 
or  are  receiving  children  who  cannot  profit  from  the  open-type  in- 
stitution program. 

In  recent  years  a  relatively  large  niunber  of  training 
sdiools  have  established  security  unit?  for  the  purpose  of  segregation. 
Depending  upon  the  institution  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  located, 
the  unit  may  range  in  size  from  a  single  room  to  what  approximates 
an  institution  in  itself.     It  may  be  located  in,  and  administered 
by,  the  traiiiing  school  or  may  be  physically  smd  administratively 
separate  and  used  by  more  than  one  institution.     Where  only  one  or 
two  or  three  rooms  are  required  these  should  be  in  a  central  place 
serving  the  institution  as  a  whole.     The  practice  of  having  a  segre- 
gation room  in  each  cottage  for  use  of  the  cottage  is  not  recommended 
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sine*  the  busy  cottage  supervisors  can  usually  not  provide  the 
degree  of  supenrlslon  of  the  segregated  youth  that  safety  demands* 

The  foregoing  account  of  certain  measures  that  have 
been  fbund  to  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  disciplinary  problems 
clearly  inplles  that  there  are  a  number  of  methods  of  dealing  with 
disciplinary  problems  that  cannot  be  condoned  although  they  are 
occasionally  used  in  training  schools*     Chief  amongst  these  is  any 
type  of  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  which  smacks  of  the  sadistic 
and  only  serves  to  reinforce  the  delinquent's  concept  of  the  world 
about  him*   Equally  obnoxious  are  those  devices  which  humiliate  or 
injure  the  youth's  sense  of  personal  dignity  or  cause  him  pl^sical 
discomfort* 

Since  it  has  been  held  that  disciplinary  measures 
should  be  related  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  child,  it  is  obvious 
that  group  punishment  for  the  action  of  one  child  cannot  be  condoned* 
A  single  punishment  administered  to  an  entire  group  cainot  be  fitting 
for  all  the  children  in  the  group*     The  practice  of  group  punishment 
is  usually  found  in  instances  where  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the 
perpetrator  of  some  particular  act*     The  harm  done  to  the  sense  of 
Justice  of  the  innocent,  however,  probably  outweighs  any  value  of 
inflicting  pinishment  on  the  unknown  wrongdoer* 

Any  standardized  discipline  announced  in  advance  as 
the  punishment  for  a  certain  infraction  violates  the  principle  of 
individualization*     It  eventually  places  the  institutional  staff 
roenbers  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  take  a  particular 
step  in  the  instance  of  an  individual  child  that  is  plainly  not 
warranted  therapeutically* 

There  are  two  types  of  disciplinary  measures  that 
warrant  more  extensive  discussion  since  they  fall  somewhere  in 
between  those  measures  which  may  be  approved  and  those  which  are 
obviously  harmful*     Corporal  punishment  is  one  of  these*     Corporal 
punishment  is  distinguished  by  its  advocates  from  sadistic  beatings 
which  no  right  thinking  training  school  administrator  would  counte- 
nance*   Those  advocates  hold  that  a  slap  with  the  open  hand  or  a 
whipping  with  a  felt  slipper  has  the  merit  of  constituting  incisive 
discipline  administered  immediately  after  the  reason  for  correction 
has  been  detected*     They  hold  that  such  msasures  are  ndld  and  effective 
and  that  they  are  preferred  by  many  youngsters  to  rasre  arduous  di«- 
sipllnary  meastires  that  are  not  administered  \jintil  some  tins  after 
the  tabooed  act  has  been  committed* 

However,  the  vary  listing  of  some  of  the  points  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  corporal  punishment  in  institutions  for  delinquent! 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  condoned  in  any 
form  or  fashion,     ^le  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that  once  a  mild  form 
of  corporal  puaishnent  Is  tolerated  tte  measure  soon  gets  out  of  hand* 
Nmy  a  good  training  school  administrmtor  who  h«s  allowed  staff  Mialberf 
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to  UM  r«  Strict  Ml  corporal  punlshBtnt  has  found  out  too  lata  that 
on*  or  tiro  aaaibars ,  aoivd  bjr  anger  out  of  control  hava  changed  tha 
open  hand  slap  to  the  clesed  fist.  Then,  too,  corporal  punlshaent 
fits  only-  too  nsatlj  into  the  delinquent's  concept  of  dealing  with 
aggression  by  aanlfestlng  sheer  and  orert  aggression.  This  Is  not 
true  of  the  other  disciplinary  aeasures  which  hairs  been  advocated* 

The  other  disciplinary  ■easure  wtiose  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  approTsd  measures  requires  explanation  is  the  use  of  the  asrit 
and  daasrlt  systea.  Quite  a  large  nuaber  of  schools  award  nuiasrical 
■arlts  for  satisfactory  behavior  and  penallM  youngsters  with  dsisarlts 
for  KisbehaTlor*  The  difficulty  inherent  in  this  system  is  th«t  the 
aceuBulatlon  of  asrits  aast  bs  related  to  soew  goal.  In  other  words , 
there  aust  be  aoae  aotiv*  to  Inspire  the  youngster  to  acoiiaulata  aarits< 
For  this  reason,  release  froa  the  school  is  usually  dependent  on  hav-» 
ing  a  eertaln  nuiber  of  Berlts.  This  tie-up  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  treataent  prograa  since  sonetiaes  it  is  advisable  to  retain 
in  the  schoal  a  youngster  irtio  has  been  behaving  and  who  has  been  ac- 
euaulatlng  aany  aerits.  On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  a  youngster 
needs  to  be  released  wito  has  not  been  an  exeaplary  figure  during  his 
stay  in  the  institution.  The  entire  system  deeaphasizes  inner  change 
and  puts  a  preaiua  on  outer  oonforaity  In  order  to  secure  release  or 
soae  equivalent  benefit.  These  remarks  should  not  be  taken  as  crit- 
ical of  a  related,  but  quite  different,  program  device  whereby  young- 
sters in  an  institution  with  a  rich  and  varied  program  for  all  are 
given  extra  privileges  as  they  becoae  ready  to  use  thea.  Such  de- 
vices, often  tenMd  "citlsenshlp  programs,"  have  such  to  recMuend 
thea* 

•  Standard;  Disciplinary  aeasures  should  be  administered  in  relation 
to  an  understanding  of  the  particular  child  involvad* 

•  Standard;  Dep'lvation  of  privileges,  assignment  to  unpleasant  work 
detail,'  ie'aporary  segrcgaticm,  or  placement  in  a  security  unit  are 
among  the  appropriate  steps  that  may  be  taken  in  dealing  with  rebel- 
lious youngsters.  Cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  disciplinary  meas- 
ures which  hualliate,  group  ptmishment  for  individual  acts,  standard 
discipline  for  particular  infractions,  corporal  punishaent,  and  aerit- 
deasrlt  systems  ore  not  appropriate  for  use  In  training  schools* 

•  Standard;  Training  schools  should  have  segregation  rooms  for  the 
ctstention  of  individual  youngsters*  These  rooms  should  be  used  to 
isolate  children  during  periods  of  eaotional  turbulence  when  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  ehild  harming  himself  or  others.  The  rooae  should  be 
as  pleasant  as  possible  and  so  constructed  as  to  minimise  the  danger 
of  the  child  haralng  himself  or  the  rooa*  They  should  be  a  p^rt  of  a 
properly  designed  security  unit* 

•  Staodfd;  Insofar  as  the  child's  condition  peraits,  prograas  should 
be  provided  for  thoae  in  segregation*  loungstera  in  segregation  shoald 
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be  closely  supervised*     Under  no  clroimstances  should  the  practice  of 
locking  children  in  rooms  and  leaving  them  there  without  supervision 
be  tolerated* 

2*    Administration  of  Discipline 

The  skill  with  which  disciplinaiy  measvires  are  used  is 
directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the  staff  of  the  institution. 
There  is  no  disciplinary  measure  that  can  be  mentioned  which  is  not 
subject  to  abuse  in  the  wrong  hands*     Segregation  rooms  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  children  during  times  of  emotioneJ.  storm 
may  readily  become  solitary  confinement  on  restricted  diet  for  long 
periods  of  time  vrtiere  staff  is  ill-equipped  to  handle  the  youngsters* 
Sectirity  units  which  should  provide  a  therapeutic  program  for  youths 
with  serious  character  disorders  may  readily  become  dumping  grotinds 
for  the  hard  to  handle  if  the  staff  is  not  up  to  doing  the  task  at 
hand.     Even  the  ndldest  type  of  disciplinary  measures  are  subject  to 
abuse,  and  arbitrary  use  may  result  in  ingraining  feelings  of  hos- 
tUity* 

Unfortimately,  there  is  no  formula  that  can  be  pre- 
scribed for  administering  different  types  of  disciplinary  measures 
in  relation  to  a  specific  situation*     If,  however ,  a  training  school 
has  a  high  quality  staff  then  much  can  be  done  through  the  in-service 
training  program  to  aid  staff  members  in  dealing  with  the  more  ag- 
gressive youngsters*     Various  devices  can  be  used  to  enhance  the 
possibility  that  judicious  and  appropriate  use  will  be  made  of  such 
disciplinary  measures  as  are  available  as  instrumentalities  of  treat- 
ment* 

Basic  to  the  construction  of  a  sound  disciplinary  system 
is  the  location  of  authority  to  make  disciplinary  decisions*     In  some 
schools  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  the  youngsters  themselves  to  apply 
disciplinary  measures*     That  practice  usually  rests  on  the  thesis  that 
the  youths  are  thereby  trained  in  the  ways  of  democracy  and  that  they 
tend  to  accept  discipline  inflicted  by  their  peers*     Such  a  system, 
however,  contravenes  the  principle  that  discipline  must  be  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  child*     Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  the  youngsters 
themselves  to  really  perceive  the  inner  workings  of  the  youth  who  is 
to  be  subjected  to  discipline*     Moreover,  this  practice  often  gives 
rise  to  favoritism  and  tends  to  become  dominated  by  one  clique  of 
children  within  a  school.     In  the  end  the  most  aggressive  of  the  young- 
sters  comes  to  dominate  the  situation  and  either  Indirectly  or  di- 
rectly,  uses  the  kangaroo  system  to  inflict  his  wishes  on  others* 

At  the  opposite  extreme  are  those  schools  which  center  all  adminis- 
tration of  disciplinary  measures  either  in  the  superintendent  or  in 
some  member  of  the  superintendent's  immediate  staff.     This  practice  is 
usually  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  insure  that  there  will  be  con- 
sistency in  the  practice  of  meting  out  of  punishment*     It  is  also 
sometimes  done  to  insure  that  the  person  who  administers  discipline 
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has  the  best  training  and  skills  to  aid  him  in  determining  the  needs 
of  the  particular  child  and  selecting  the  most  appropriate  disciplin- 
ary measure. 

Such  a  procedure  often  involves  an  undue  length  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  administration  of  the  disciplinary  measure  and 
the  provocative  act.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  important,  it 
deprives  the  staff  of  an  aspect  of  respxDnsibility  iihich  is  rightfully 
theirs.  It  is  more  or  less  akin  to  the  child  rearing  practice  of 
mother  telling  the  recalcitrant  child  that  he  will  be  punished  "hrhen 
daddy  comes  home."  In  the  mind  of  the  child  to  be  disciplined,  it 
sets  discipline  apart  from  the  normal  stream  of  day  to  day  events 
and  does  not  help  him  to  see  discipline  as  part  of  ordinary  living. 
It  does  not  help  him  to  understand  that  the  person  who  cares  for  him 
and  supervises  most  of  his  activities  is  properly  the  same  person 
who  disciplines  when  warranted.  Ihe  use  of  a  single  disciplinarian 
in  an  institution  also  outs  rigid  limits  on  the  opportunities  for 
staff  development.  If  the  staff  members  are  to  grow  in  their  jobs, 

1  they  must  have  opportunity  for  the  utilization  of  the  key  skill, 

•namely,  the  handling  of  aggressive  behavior. 

In  certain  schools  the  responsibility  for  administering 
all  disciplinary  measures  is  claced  in  a  committee.  The  objections 
to  this  plan  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  noted  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  placing  administration  of  discipline  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son. Still  other  schools  allow  any  staff  member  who  deals  with  chil- 
dren to  administer  any  tj'pe  of  disciplinary  measure. 

The  most  advisable  procedure  probably  falls  somewhere 
in  between  these  two  latter  devices.  Such  a  procedure  would  allow 
individual  staff  members  to  administer  forms  of  discipline  less  dras- 
tic than  placing  a  child  in  a  security  unit,  for  example,  or  placing 
a  child  in  segregation.  Such  drastic  measures  might  be  used  by  indi- 
vidual staSf  members  in  emergency  situations,  but  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  the  action  would  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  can  also  serve  to  help  in  the  developing  of 
general  skill  in  disciplining  by  reviewing  from  time  to  time  all  meas- 
ures of  discipline  and  discussing  the  merits  of  handling  a  particular 
situation  in  the  way  it  was  handled.  The  committee  can  serve  to  de- 
velop training  material  and  training  devices  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  skill  throughout  the  institution. 

#  Standard :  Individual  staff  members  should  be  empowered  to  admin- 
ister milder  forms  of  discipline  according  to  their  best  Judgment. 
More  serious  measures  snould,  except  in  the  instance  of  any  emergen- 
cy, be  administered  by  a  committee  charged  with  this  function. 

•  Standard:  iiach  training  school  should  have  a  committee  concerned 
ifith  discipline.  The  case  conference  committee  might  be  used  for 
inis  purpose.  The  committee  should  (a)  review  from  time  to  time 
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disci plinaxy  practica  within  the  teheol  in  order  to  TimA  mgrs  and 
means  of  ImproTlng  practice;  (b)  control  the  use  of  mmrm   serious 
disciplinary  meamires;  and  (c)  dcTslop  traininf  aaterials  to  i»- 
pro-ve  the  skill  of  staff  asabers  in  handling  incidents  of  ifgrsssi^ra 
behavior. 
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k.     PREPARATION  FOR  PUCSMENT 

The  youth  who  la  leaving  the  life  of  the  Institution  for 
the  outside  conmunltj  should  be  prepared  for  the  necessary  read;tust~ 
■snt.  Without  such  preparation  the  sudden  restoration  of  freedom 
which  the  youth  Is  111  equipped  to  handle  say  lead  hla  Into  new  dif- 
ficulties. If  a  youngster  Is  to  return  to  his  own  fanilyi  he  must 
be  ready  to  cope  with  changes  in  fanlly  structure,  relationships , 
or  attitudes  wnlch  have  taken  place  In  his  absence.  Or  it  may  be 
that  he  will  have  to  face  the  fact  of  no  ehaage  in  an  undesirable 
situation.  Li  a  siallar  fashlwi,  the  family  must  be  made  ready  to 
receive  the  youth. 

For  some  youngsters,  a  program  of  placement  in  foster 
homes  will  be  required;  for  others,  some  type  of  group  care  in  the 
coasmnity.  Placement  in  a  foster  home  or  In  group  care  also,  of 
course,  involves  detailed  preparation.  Boys  and  girls  retumimg 
to  school  need  assistance  in  anticipating  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ing to  the  community  school;  Just  as  the  comnunity  school  must  be 
ready  to  receive  and  work  with  the  child.  Those  who  will  seek 
Jobs  need  specific  aid  in  assessing  their  abilities  and  preparing 
for  Job  seeking.  Possible  employer  reactions  to  the  training 
school  commitment  must  be  discussed  and  various  ways  of  dealijig 
with  such  attitudes  analysed. 

In  general,  a  sound  preparation  program  should  in- 
clude counseling  designed  to  aid  the  youngster  in  understandinf 
specifically  i^at  placement  will  mean  for  him.  He  must  realisti- 
cally anticipate  the  problems  he  will  face.  Institution  personnel 
must  aid  him  in  this  process. 
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A  separate  cottage  used  as   a  pre-placemsnt  center  haa 
been  found  to  be  quite  successful  as  a  preparatory  derlce  In  soat 
institutions.  Such  a  cottage  some tines  makes  possible  an  intensi- 
fied pre-placement  indoctrination.  It  may  have  a  more  relaxed  at- 
mos^ere  and  so  bridge  the  gap  between  institution  and  commonity. 

•  Standard:  Every  institution  should  have  a  defined  program  to  pre- 
pare individual  youths  for  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  life  of  the  com«unity. 

B.  THE  DECISION  FOR  PLACEMENT 

The  training  school  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  treatment  plan  for  each  child  committed. 

The  training  school  should  have  a  primary  role  in  de- 
termining when  each  child  is  ready  for  placement  even  though  the 
actual  placement  may  be  authorized  elsewhere.  The  authority  to 
approve  placement  should  be  vested,  of  course,  in  the  parent  agen- 
cy since  it  has  legal  custody  of  the  child  and,  consequently  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  community  in  irtiich  he  will  reside.  The  exercise  of 
that  authority,  however,  should  be  based  upon  the  opinion  of  an  ap- 
propriate training  school  staff  committee  as  to  the  readiness  of 
the  youngster  for  placement. 

The  process  of  reaching  a  decision  as  to  irtiether  or 
not  a  child  should  be  released  should  includes  A  review  of  all 
significant  reports  bearing  upon  the  home  and  the  coamniBity  to  whick 
the  child  will  return^  and  a  final  agreement  that  the  child  is  reas- 
onably ready  for  release  and  the  community  is  reasonably  ready  for 
the  child. 

•  Standard:  Responsibility  and  authority  for  determining  a  child's 
readiness  to  return  to  the  community  should  be  vested  in  that  agenpy 
which  has  legal  custody  of  the  child. 

•  Standard :  The  decision  to  return  a  child  to  the  community  should 
be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  child's  original  problem,  his  re- 
sponse to  treatment,  and  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation  which 
will  confront  him  upon  release. 

C.  THE  PIACEMENT  PLAN 

No  matter  how  full  and  effective  an  institutional  pro- 
gram might  be,  it  alone  cannot  insure  successful  adjustment  of  the 
youngster  discharged  to  the  community.  In  the  coBmmity,  family  re- 
lationships, public  attitudes,  job  opportunities,  and  a  host  of  other 
factors  may  well  spell  the  difference  between  success  or  failure  of 
the  released  youth. 
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Arrangements  for  transfer  smd  entry  to  the  conmiunity 
school  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  aid  the  school  authorities  in  achieving  a  full  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  new  pupil.  School  credits  gained  while  insti- 
tutionalized and  all  other  necessairy  material  should  be  sent  from  the 
training  school  to  the  community  school  in  advance  of  the  youngster's 
actusd  arrival. 

Training  schools  might  seek  the  assistance  of  the  local 
public  emplo;>'ment  offices  for  occupational  infonnation,  aptitude 
testing,  vocational  planning,  and  employment  placement  services. 
In  some  places  employment  office  personnel  have  been  assigned  to 
visit  the  training  schools  on  a  part-time  basis  to  provide  these 
services.  Youths  who  will  need  employment  when  placed  should  have 
definite  employment  available  or,  at  least,  definite  plans  for  seek- 
ing employment.  Letters  of  recommendation  and  necessary  legal  forms 
such  as  work  certificates  when  possible  should  be  made  available  to 
the  youth  going  on  placement. 

Successful  placement  will  very  often  involve  the  use  of 
community  religious,  health,  employment,  and  welfare  agencies.  These 
resoiirces  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  young- 
ster's individual  needs. 

•  Standard;  Every  child  leaving  the  training  school  should  be  placed 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  based  on  his  needs  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
tending  to  insure  his  successful  adjustment.  Persons,  agencies,  and 
organizations  directly  concerned  with  the  (iiild  should  be  prepared  for 
his  return  to  the  conmunity  prior  to  his  placement. 

D,  PUCEMENT 

The  provision  of  adequate  clothing  and  transportation 
for  the  youth  at  placement  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ents if  they  are  able  to  provide  it.  If  the  institution  assumes  this 
responsibility,  the  clothing  supplied  should  be  comparable  to  that 
worn  by  the  average  child  in  the  community  in  which  the  child  is 
placed.  If  the  child  has  no  money  at  the  time  of  placement,  the  in- 
stitution should  furnish  a  sum  determined  by  the  nature  of  this  place- 
ment. 

Most  students  leaving  a  training  school  return  to  a 
community  school.  Preferably,  tranfer  shouldbe  effected  at  the  end  of 
a  semester,  during  a  holiday  period,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  school 
year  so  as  to  provide  for  a  smooth  entry-  of  the  released  youth  into 
the  classroom  situation. 

i  Standard :  Every  child  leaving  a  training  school  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  clothing  and  with  funds  appropriate  to  the  placement 
plan. 
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•  Standard:  It  is  preferable  that  yoxingsters  returning  to  connminity 
schools  be  released  from  institutions  at  a  time  when  they  may  enter 
the  community  school  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester* 

E.  PIACEMENT  SERVICES 

Every  youth  released  from  a  training  school  shoiild  have 
the  benefit  of  the  individualized  services  of  a  caseworker  to  aid  hla 
in  making  his  adjustment* 

Placement  services  may  be  provided  by  the  institution 
itself,  by  its  parent  agency,  or  by  a  community  agency*  The  number 
of  workers  needed  will  depend  upon  both  the  number  of  children  to 
be  supervised  and  the  geographical  area  to  which  the  worker  is  as- 
signed* 

Supervision  of  the  student  during  the  placement  period 
will  require  visits  and  reports.  The  major  emphasis  of  supervision, 
however,  should  not  be  on  making  a  routine  number  of  visits  and  re- 
ports. Supervision  is  a  casework  process  and  as  such  demands  the  use 
of  a  relationship  and  the  resources  of  the  community  in  varied  ways, 
depending  upon  the  individual  situation,  so  as  to  maximize  the  possi- 
bility of  the  youngster's  successful  adjustment  in  the  community. 

The  continuity  of  the  treatment  process  dictates  this 
approach  and  assumes  the  individual  doing  the  supervision  will  be  a 
fully  trained  and  experienced  social  caseworker* 

•  Standard:  Youths  released  to  the  commxinity  should  be  assigned  to 
a  social  caseworker  who  will  provide  him  with  guidance  and  who  will 
work  with  community  resources  on  his  behalf. 

•  Standard;  The  placement  worker  should  be  assigned  not  more  than 
30  to  50  cases  to  supervise,  depending  upon  the  geografiiical  area 
he  is  serving. 

•  Standard :  Placement  workers  should  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work,  and  shoiild  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
training  school  or  schools  giving  care  to  youngsters  later  assigned 
to  them.  After  an  institutionalized  youngster  has  been  assigned  to 

a  placement  worker,  that  worker  should  see  him  at  least  once  a  month* 

Supervision  should  be  terminated  and  legal  custody  re- 
turned to  the  parent  or  guardian  when  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  student  can  continue  in  the  placement  situation  without  fur- 
ther assistance.  Carrying  students  on  supervision  for  needlessly 
long  periods  is  a  process  that  may  delay  rather  than  enhance  growth* 

•  Standard;  Supervision  of  youngsters  from  a  training  school 
should  be  of  such  duration  as  is  necessaiy  to  complete  the  treatment 
process. 
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F.  THE  DECISION  TO  RETURN 

Certain  youngsters  iwho  are  on  placement  but  who  have  not 
been  released  from  legal  custody  will  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment and  will  require  return  to  the  institution.  The  placement 
worker  as  well  as  the  institution  shovild  have  a  major  role  in  making 
the  decision  to  return  a  youth  ftrcm  placement  to  the  institution, 
even  though  the  authority  to  return  may  be  vested  elsewhere. 

The  decision  to  return  a  youngster  should  be  based  on 
clear  evidence  of  his  inability  to  make  a  successful  adjustment  in 
the  community.  Overt  delinquent  acts,  of  course,  should  not  be  re- 
quired before  such  a  decision  is  made. 

•  Standard:  Authority  to  return  a  boy  or  girl  from  placement  to  the 
training  school  should  be  exercised  by  the  agency  having  the  custody. 
The  decision  to  return  a  youngster  should  be  based  on  evidence  of 
his  need  for  additional  treatment  in  the  community. 
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